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Kristan Hutchison 
Juneau Empire 
Project: Chile 


International Journalism 
Study Washington Report from Overseas 
Announcing the U.S. journalists chosen for the Fall 1998 program 
the Pew Fellowships and their destination countries. 
| | Rena Singer 
Philadelphia inquirer 
q Project: China 
Stacy Sullivan 
Freelance 
Project: Bosnia 
| NBC “Datetine” | 
Project: Guatemala 
| David Case 
{ Freelance 


Project: Iran 


} Tricia Uhlir 
KXLF-TV 
Project: Kenya 


Apply now for the spring 1999 Pew Fellowships program 
Deadline October 15, 1998 for the program beginning January 19, 1999. 


Applications are now being accepted 
for the second class Pew Fellows 
International Journalism. Supported 
grant from the Pew Charitabie 
Trusts, the program brings early- 
career U.S. journalists Washington 


each year seven the fall and 


seven the spring study 
international relations the Johns 
Hopkins University’s Paul Nitze 
School Advanced International 
Studies. After eight weeks special 
seminars all aspects international 
affairs, Pew Fellows travel abroad for 
five weeks report significant 
international story. Priority given 

projects international refugees 


and relief, environmental issues, 


population and migration, human 
rights and humanitarian topics, social 
and cultural change and economic 
globalization. stipend $2,000 
month and free accommodations 
are provided during the Fellows’ stay 
Washington. additional $2,500 
stipend and roundtrip air ticket 

are provided for the international 
travel portion. Total length each 
program four months. Applicants 
must have least three years profes- 
sional experience either print 


broadcast journalism. 


For more information, contact 
pew@mail.jhuwash.jhu.edu 


Visit our new website 
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UPFRONT 
REPORTING 


The Myth Tiananmen 

Jay Mathews 

SYNERGY WATCH 
ABC News Goes the Movies 

Jennifer Glaser 


EDITORS 
The New(Again) U.S. News: 

Can This Marriage Survive? 

Ann Reilly Dowd 


LANGUAGE CORNER 
Elegant, Shmelegant 

Evan Jenkins 

WEB SITE SPOTLIGHT 
Digital Congress 

Sreenath Sreenivasan 


SPORTS 


Does Money Tilt the Playing 

Field? When Covering Sports 
Becomes Marketing 

Lawrence Strauss 


Making (Radio) Waves 
Liza Featherstone 


DEPARTMENTS 
INDEX 


People and organizations 
mentioned this issue 


NOTE 


LETTERS 

THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
The Death Radio Reporting: 

Will Next? 


Lawrence Grossman 


FIRST AMENDMENT WATCH 


Revenge the ‘Misled’ Source 
Ellen Alderman 


THE LOWER CASE 


COVER: EDVARD MUNCH, ‘THE SCREAM’/ART RESOURCE 


Brown 


URNALISM 


REVIEW 


— 
= 
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CNN, page 


The Scream Edvard Munch 
SYNERGY 


Ten Mistakes That Led the Fiasco 


How could disaster such proportions have afflicted CNN and its sibling, 
Time? The network’s June report Operation Tailwind alleging that U.S. 
forces dropped poison gas Laos 1970 was totally unsupportable the 
evidence. Here’s timeline all the action leading the CNN/Time 
retraction and apology— and menu miscues made both them. 

Neil Hickey 


MAGAZINES 

Tina Brown and the Coming 
nis mn allon 

Decline Celebrity Journalism 


The New former editor was victim her 
own self-created myth, she shook Condé Nast’s dust 
from her heels join Mickey Mouse subsidiary 

Disney. lot happier, say her critics, making 
movie deals and creating hype for the wiseguys 
Celluloid City. Her successor, David Remnick, 

shirtsleeves kind guy and celebrity hound. 

Stefan Kanfer 


The New Yorker, says Remnick, should 
bastion clarity, reliability and fun. 


Selections from the new editor’s writings 
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“TO ASSESS THE PERFORMANCE JOURNALISM HELP STIMULATE 
CONTINUING IMPROVEMENT THE PROFESSION, AND SPEAK OUT 
FOR WHAT RIGHT, FAIR, AND DECENT” 


q 
From the founding editorial, 1961 


Smith, page liver, page MacNeil, page 


REPORTING 


It’s all great mystery: What did reporter Mike Gallagher 
really know and how did know it? Gannett’s Cincinnati 
Enquirer published sensational probe Chiquita 
business practices, then backpedalled frantically. 
Gallagher Nicholas Stein 


sat Ha Ea 
Just now ral 100 
What’s the difference, exactly, between receiving “stolen” information 
and taking it? Which ends justify which means? 
Mike Hoyt 


CONGLOMERATES 
Does Big Mean 


Journalists worry lot these days about the concentrated power media 
companies. Others argue that the specter vast, monolithic, all-pervading 
news industry has been wildly overdrawn. It’s time refresh and recast the 
debate. 

Tom Goldstein 


us unk | 

Big Media are shoveling money, whole range 
ways, political candidates and parties. Who spend- 
ing the most? What are they getting return? What 
are the dangers? And what Congress doing about it? 


Sheila Kaplan 


NEWSPAPERS 

Awards and Anguish for Driven Reporter 
| 

The New York Times’s Keith Bradsher was way out front revealing the haz- 


ards light trucks and sports utility vehicles. His reporting earned him 
couple prizes, but also ton ill will. 


Charles Butler 
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CJR WORLD 

Russia 
Killing the Messenger: The last 

interview with murdered publisher 

Eve Conant 


Southeast Asia 
New Kind Cyberwar Burma, 
Thailand, Indonesia 

Peter Eng 

Iran 
Closing Bold Paper: Journalists 

lose political tug-of-war Tehran 

Maura Casey 


BOOKS 

Breaking News 
novel Robert MacNeil 

Reviewed Bill Monroe 


Custodians Conscience: 
Investigative Journalism and 

Public Virtue 

James Ettema and 

Theodore Glasser 

Raising Hell: Straight Talk with 
Investigative Journalists 

edited Ron Chepesiuk, Haney 

Howell and Edward Lee 

Reviewed Raymond Schroth 


BOOK REPORTS 

Assessing Public Journalism 
edited Edmund Lambeth, 

Philip Meyer, and Esther Thorson 
Cyber Rights 

Mike Godwin 

Harry Truman and the News Media 

Franklin Mitchell 


Forgive Our Press Passes: 
Selected Works Daniel 
edited Matthew Passmore 
andChip Robertson 
Reviewed James Boylan 


EXCERPTS 


The Boys Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Rough Riders 

Dale Walker 

Explaining Hitler: 
The Search for the Origins His Evil 

Ron Rosenbaum 


Here But Not Here: Life with 
William Shawn and New Yorker 
Lillian Ross 
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People and (in bold) organizations, publications, and broadcasts this issue are listed along with the first page the article which each mentioned. 
1984 CBS Sports Fetzer Institute Internet Freedom Act Meehan, Martin 
Minutes CBS 11,13, 16, Florio, Thomas Into Thin Air Meet the Press 
A&E Television Network Ctr. for Responsive Politics55 Forbes 400 Isaacson, Walter Metro Networks 
ABC News Ctr. for the People Forbes Jacor Meyer, Philip 
ABC World News Sunday 14 & the Press 53 Ford 60 Jalai-Pour, Hamid-Reza 22 Miller, Mark Crispin 52 
ABC 11,13,16,24 CIA Fortune 28, Jameah (Iran) Miramax Films 
Abraham, Seth Chancellor Media Fox News Channel Johnson, Tom Miramax 
Abrams, Floyd Corporation Fox Joint Chiefs Staff Mitchell, Franklin 
Addis, Kay Tucker Chepesiuk, Ron Francis, Fred Jones, Alex Mitchell, George 
Advance Publications Chicago Daily News Frank, Anne Journal Business Mobile Register 
Aftab-e Emrooz (Iran) Chicago Tribune Frantz, Douglas Junger, Sebastian Moe, Lwin 
Air Force Chiquita Brands Free Burma Coalition Kaixi, Wu’er Money Players 
Alliance for Better International, Inc. 46 Free Vietnam Alliance 20 Kaplan, Karen 9 Moore, Aaron 52 
Campaigns Choate, Alan Freedom Forum Kaplan, Richard Moorer, Thomas 
Amanpour, Christiane Chrysler Freedom Info. Act Karmazin, Mel Morris, Dick 
American Financial Cincinnati Enquirer Gallagher, Mike Kelly, Michael MSNBC 
Corporation Cincinnati Post Gannett Foundation Kennedy, Peter Mullen, Mark 
Ancona, Perry Citizen Patriot (Mich.) Gannett Suburban Kerry, John Muller, Henry 
Angell, Roger Clark, Stephen Newspapers Khatami, Mohammad Muller, Judy 
Classic Carriers Gannett Kholodov, Dimitri Munich Post 
Apple Computer Clear Channel Gates, Bill Khorrami, Mohammet Munro, Robin 
Argumenty and Fakty Communications Gates, Henry Louis Mahdavi Murrow, Edward 
(Russia) Clinton, Bill 12, 45,54 General Electric 14, 55, KHQ-TV Muse 
Arizona Star CNET General Motors 50, Kincaid, Jamaica Mutual News 
Arlen, Michael CNN 26, 43, Gergen, David Kinsley, Michael Nadel, Norbert 
Armageddon Coble, Howard Giuliani, Rudolph Kirkland Ellis National Assoc. 
Army Coffey III, Shelby Glamour Kissinger, Henry Broadcasters 
Arnett, Peter Cohen, William Glasnost Defense Found. Knight Ridder National Cable Television 
Asbury Park Press Cohn, Bob Glasser, Theodore KPFB-FM Association 
Attinger, Joelle Committee Protect Godwin, Mike Krakauer, Jon National Highway Traffic 
Automobile Magazine Journalists Good Will Hunting Kramer, Jane Safety Association 
AutoWeek Common Sense Legislative Gopnik, Adam Kramon, Glenn National Journal 
Avedon, Richard Update Gorbachev, Mikhail Kristof, Nicholas Public Radio 17, 
Bacon, Kenneth Condé Nast Gore, KXLY-TV Navy 
Bagdikian, Ben Congressional Quarterly Gottlieb, Robert Kyi, Aung San Suu NBA Inside Stuff 
Barr, Roseanne Cosmopolitan Gozarech-e Rouz (Iran) KYLD-FM NBA 
Marion Costas, Bob Graham, Katherine Laffoon IV, Polk NBC News 
Don Cowles, Betsy Graydon, Head Ritchie51 Lahr, John NBC Radio News 
Basile, Jim Cowles, William Stacey Greenfield, Jeff Lambeth, Edmund NBC Sports 
BBC Cox, Christopher Greenhouse, Linda Lane, Anthony 13, 16, 53, 
Lawrence C-SPAN Haig, Alexander Lansing State Journal New York Post 
Bedard, Paul 14 Curley, James Michael 45 Handman, Edward 9 LaTourette, Steven 56 Newhouse, Si 42 5 
Bernius, Robert Currie, Phil Hanley, Patrick Lenin’s Tomb News Observer (NC) 
Bertelsmann Cablevision Custodians Harper’s Magazine Leonard, Elmore Newsday 
Black Entertainment D’Amato, Harris, Steve Levin, Gerald NewsStand: CNN and Time 
Television 54 Daily News 56 Harrison, Michael 62 Liddy, G. Gordon 61 Newsweek 14, 28, 43, 53 r 
Black Hands Beijing Daimler-Benz Hastings College Law Limbaugh, Rush Nhan Dan (Vietnam) 
Black, George Danner, Mark Haworth, Steve Lin Television Nickles, Don 
Bliley, Thomas Jr. Dateline NBC 50, HBO Lindner, Carl Nightline 
Biumenthal, Sidney Deford, Frank Healey, James Lindner, Keith Nixon Hargrave Devans 
Boggs, Thomas Del Colliano, Jerry Helms, Richard Loeb Award Doyle 51, 
Boggs, Timothy Dem. Committee Hicks Lombardi, Vince Noah, Tim 
Boukreev, Anatoli DeWalt, Weston Hill, Pamela Longman, Phillip Nobel Peace Prize 
Boyer, Peter Dingell, John Hitler, Adolf Los Angeles Times9, 11, North, Oliver 
Bradlee, Ben Disney 13, 44, 52, Hoffa, Jimmy Lovers Deceit Northwest Arkansas Times 
Bradsher, Keith Djugashvili Hollings, Ernest Ludell, Alan Novaya Gazeta (Russia) 
Brown Williamson Do, Tran Hoover, Edgar Lutz, Robert Ellin 
3rown, Tina Dole, Bob House Garden MacArthur, John O’Neill, Brian 
Budiansky, Stephen Drudge, Matt Hughes Family Markets MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour30 Oceanography and 
Buena Vista Duffy, Michael Hundt, Reed Magazine Publ. Amer. Seamanship 
Buffalo Springfield Dundee, Angelo Hussein, Saddam Malcolm, Janet Oliver, April 26, 
BurmaNet News 21 Earnhardt, John 56 Ilyumzhinov, Kerson 19 Mandel, Dutch 58 Online Journalism Review 53 
Burnham, David Ebersol, Dick Imus, Don Markey, Open Society Institute 
Buse, Mark Egan, Jack INDONESIA-L Masson, Jeffrey Opotowsky, Mel 
Callinan, Thomas Electronic Frontier Found. Inland Press Association Mateja, Jim Orr, Christopher 
Caplan, Lincoln Entertainment Weekly Inside Indonesia McCain, John Orwell, George 
Capstar Broadcasting ESPN Inside Radio McCord, Gary Outside the Lines 
Carey, David Etttema, James Inside the NFL McFarland, Edward Lee Ozick, Cynthia 
Carnegie Mellon Univ. Extra Insurance Institute for McHugh, John Pagels, Elaine 
Carter, Graydon Fallows, James 14, Highway Safety McLoughlin, Merrill Parents Against Tired 
CBS Inc. Farley, Jim Intel McPhee, John Truckers 
CBS News Radio FBI Newspaper MeWhirter, Cameron PBS 
CBS News 26,62 FCC 56, Financial Exec. Assoc. Media Tax Group Pearlstine, Norman 
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Roth, Richard 
Ruby, Mike 
Russert, Tim 
Safavi, Yahya Rahim 
Samuelson, Robert 
Sanchez, Fernando 
Schama, Simon 
Schanberg, Sydney 
Schanzer, Ken 
Schorr, Daniel 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission 
Sen, Hun 21 
Senate Committee 
Commerce, Science and 
Transportation 
Shadow Broadcasting 
Services 
Mashaalah 
Shaw, Bernard 
Shawn, William 
Shays, Christopher 
Sheeran, Patrick 
Shelby, Don 
Shipler, David 
Alexei 
Simpson, Carole 
Simpson, O.J. 
Smart Money 62 
Smith, Jack 
Smith, Perry 
Smith, Stephen 
SPJ 
Softbank 
Solhenitsyn 
Somer, Jack 
Sony 
Soros, George 9 
Soviet Kalmykia Today 


PepsiCo 

Pew Research 
Phillips, Mike 
Pillsbury 
Pilson, Neal 


Plath, Sylvia 


Plugh, James 
Podesta, Anthony 
Pope, Victoria 

Posner, Gerald 

Powell, Colin 

Powers, Bill 

Press Atlantic City 
Press-Enterprise (Calif.) 
Pressler, Larry 
PrimeTime Live 
Project Media 
Ownership 

Pulitzer Prize 

Que, Nguyen Dan 

Radio Arte 
Radio-Television News 
Directors Association 
Rainsy, Sam 
Raising Hell 

Rashad, Ahmad 

Real Sports 

Reddicliffe, Steven 
Redeker, Bill 

Redford, Robert 
Reporter Sans Frontiers 
Ritter, Bruce 

Roll Call 

Roosevelt, Theodore 
Rose, Charlie 
Rosenbaum, Ron 
Rosenblatt, Roger 

Ross, Deverol 

Ross, Harold 
Ross, Lillian 
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Auto Beat 
Energy Beat 
Capital Beat 
Sports Beat 
Tech Beat 


http://www.prnmedia.com 


the PRN Press 


— 


When reporter editor 
reliable quick and 


simple way for journalists—and 


only journalists—to access 
tion through Newswire, the 
leading electronic distributor 


full-text corporate news releases 


THE 


Spielberg, Steven The Perfect Storm 
Spokesman-Review 
Sports 
Stacks, John 
Stalin 
Starr, Kenneth 
Steele, Jim 
Stern, David 
Stern, Howard 
Stone, Oliver 
Sturm, John 
Suharto, President 
Sun (Baltimore) 
Talbott, John 
Talkers 
Tate and Furst 
Tauzin, 
Taylor, Paul 
The Arizona Republic 
The Boston Globe 
The Climb 
The Devil Problem and 
other True Stories 
The Great Tax Giveaway65 
The Hill 
The Horse Whisperer 
The Jonesboro Sun 
The Killing Fields 
The Media Monopoly 
The Mickey Mantle Files23 
The Nation 
The New Republic 
The New York Times 9,12, 
24, 30, 43, 56, 57, 
The New Yorker29, 41, 69 
The Newspaper Association 
America 
The Orange County 
The Patriot Ledger 


The Philadelphia Inquirer65 
The Union Leader 
The Virginian-Pilot 
The Wall Street Journal 

12, 44, 51, 60, 
The Washington Post 

13, 44, 59, 

Theroux, Paul 
Thorson, Esther 
Tiananmen Square 
Time Inc. 
Time Warner Sports 
Time Warner 
Time 14, 


26, 52, 
26, 43, 

Times-Union (Rochester) 

Tofani, Loretta 

Tous (Iran) 

Toynbee, Arnold 

Tran, Chan 

Troutt, John W. Jr. 

Turner Sports 

Turner, Ted 

Guide 

Tynan, Kenneth 

Arkansas Press 

Missouri Press 

North Carolina58, 

U. of Wisconsin 

U.S. News World 
Report 

USA Today 

Vail, Tracey 

Van Buskirk, Robert 

Van Dorn, William 

van Klinken, Gerry 

Vanity Fair 

Veilleux, Raymond 


14, 
12, 43, 


Verner, Liipfert, Bernhard, 


McPherson and Hand 
Versace, Gianni 
Viacom 
Vietnam Insight 
Vulcan 
Waldman, Steve 
Walker, Dale 
WAMU 
Warmus, Carolyn 
Warshaw, Steve 
Washington Star 
Washington Times 
WBAL 
WCBS-TV 
WCCO-TV 
Weinberg, Steve 
Weinstein, Harvey 
Welch, Matt 
Wells, David 
Westinghouse 
Westwood One 
Whipple, Harry 
White, John A. 
Wiener, Tim 
and, Jeffrey 
Wilkes, Paul 
WILM 
World News Sunday 
World News Tonight 

with Peter Jennings 
WRAL-TV 
Wright, Kelly 
WRTE-FM 
Wyden, Ron 
Yachting 
Yannucci, Tom 
Yudina, Larisa 
Zapata 
Zuckerman, Mort 
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FOR 


as 


Expert 
Contacts 


Feature News 


Release 
Archive 


Auto Beat 


Ask 


and photos For working news media only Free charge Password protected Contains info not 
public access sites Embargoed material for viewing Real-time access. 
media advisories, daybooks and news releases Photos Audio Custom 
For journalists register job bank Access the ProfNet Experts’ Database and more 
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Press 
Room 


isher’s note 


Good Questions 


Joan Konner 


hope you don’t mind change the subject. From what? 
From synergy, edge, buzz, spin, leaks, manipulation, mis- 
takes, apologies, and the overall mauling American jour- 

nalism. Why? move away from the mirror for minute 
and through the looking glass explore inside our- 
selves. 

That’s what about twenty journalists plus several more 
people from the publishing world, the academy, the clergy, 
and other related fields did weekend retreat July. The 
Fetzer Institute, private family foundation Kalamazoo, 
Michigan (the founding patriarch made his fortune long ago 
radio stations), had invited reflect the relationship 
between the deeper dimensions our lives and our craft. 
The institute operates several areas social concern 
science and health, education, and community among them 
but also seeks explore the common work every 
field. Common work what the historian Arnold Toynbee 
described the ultimate work civilization the unfold- 
ing deeper spiritual understanding. Fetzer aims connect 
the secular with the sacred, the inner world mind and spir- 
with the outer world service. 

The retreat was remarkable experience reflection and 
dialogue. spent most the time learning about and par- 
ticipating various spiritual traditions and the discipline 
“mindful practices” various forms. Mindful practices are 
intended quiet the mind allow the individual pay 
more attention the inner life and apply the inner aware- 
ness the complex acts living and working. Some the 
time was spent group conversation telling each other 
about our work and our lives. However, create and sustain 
environment for less guarded communication, were 
told advance that the experience would remain confiden- 
tial. That’s comment itself how events are changed 
the presence reporters, not mention cameras. asked 
permission write about one segment the exchange, 
session which were asked the discussion leader 
what questions had occurred outgrowth the 
retreat. The questions themselves told story the deeper 
uncertainties many journalists feel about journalism today. 
Here sample: 

What’s the story are missing? 

What the role the media? And the journalist? 

Are there other words for “the media” help express our 
purpose? 

What would compassionate journalism like? 

Can considerate and compassionate with the people 
deal with sources, for example, (and subjects, might 
add) are with our neighbors and friends? 

the language use adequate express what want? 


Can refreshed? Renewed? Expanded beyond the literal? 
Are there new means connecting the storyteller the 
public? Are there new delivery systems? 

How can the media the reflective mind the culture? 
How can break down the fierce resistance the public 
the good work the media are doing? 

How tell the public what doesn’t want hear? 

The media are informing and directing the public. Can there 
more exchange? How can become more 
respectful listener (to the public)? 

How journalists learn ask questions and learn 
hear the answers? 

Can resist telling every weird thing? Why does reader- 
ship increase when report despicable news? 

How keep from being discouraged? 

How can get back the spiritual core what do, why 
went into this business the first place? 

did into this business? Although journalists 

are often perceived cynics, believe that most 

ipating creatively and constructively the life our 

society and our times, and see public service and 
public trust. 

What are the deadening impulses that keep from that 
creative core? many things the gods profit, competi- 
tion, power, vanity, etc. The material gods have always been 
value this business, but more and more they are becoming 
the only value, separating from the sacred gods service, 
justice, and now, more often the mainstream media, 
truth. 

How keep from being discouraged journal- 
ism that even for the best becoming some dominant sto- 
ries the amoral equivalent war? The message this four- 

weekend pointed direction connecting our inner 
selves with our outer work, returning our origins, our 
passions, and our ideals, creative, constructive participa- 
tion our life and times, including the search for answers 
these many questions. 

Several participants arrived with deep reservations and 
doubts about the approach and value such retreat. But 
the end, most felt enlivened both the spiritual prac- 
tices and the more honest and open communications they 
inspired. The purpose the retreat was try help 
make better connection between our inner and outer lives. 
Would that could live the spirit this gathering, 
which connected more with our better selves and one 
another. Come think it, maybe these comments are 
about synergy, edge, spin, buzz, mistakes, and the mauling 
American journalism after all. 
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WHILE OTHERS REPORTED THE LATEST SCANDAL, 
THIS COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER WAS COVERING THE 


LOCAL HEROES. 


started with 12-2 victory over Howell. When their season 
ended three months later, the Edwardsville Tigers were 
State Champions and possessors amazing 
and unprecedented 40-0 record. Thanks sportswriter Bill 
Tucker and the Edwardsville Intelligencer, they alone 
their jubilation. His unmatched reporting all season long 


brought the whole city along for proud and thrilling ride 
none will soon forget. Local coverage local stories. Another 
way Hearst Newspapers enrich their readers’ lives every day. 
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BOTTOM LINES 


Huge thank you for the 
July/August cover story, 


Pressure for Profit 
Perverting Journalism.” 
You hit the nail the 


head with sledgehammer 
which, sadly, the tool 
needed crack the thick 
skulls those who head 
many news organizations. 


ALAN CHOATE 
Reporter, Mobile Register 
Mobile, Alabama 


Certainly legitimate ask whether 
profit motives are influencing editorial 
content newspapers and magazines. 
But the tone the article implies that 
newspaper can either “service” jour- 
nalism produce “hard news,” but not 
both. That simply ludicrous. 140- 
page newspaper like the Los Angeles 
Times, there room for everything. 
the same time our Business section 
its coverage small business 
and investing, the paper produced jour- 
nalism worthy two Pulitzer Prizes. 
KAREN KAPLAN 
3usiness desk, Los Angeles Times 
Los Angeles, California 


One serious misconception and one 
telling irony your group articles 
profit pressures journalism: 

The misconception: “Clamping down 
operating costs and budgets fat- 
ten the bottom line,” will not, you claim, 
“make company more attractive 
takeover target.” will make less attrac- 
tive. Reason: the leaner the operation, the 
less likely someone else can find cost sav- 
ings justify the interest expense 
would have pay take over the asset. 

The irony: you cite George 
Open Society Institute backer the 
project study how ownership struc- 
tures are affecting journalistic function 
examining journalists’ complaints 
that their interests and readers’ interests 
are being sacrificed for the interests 
shareholders. When Knight Ridder 
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bought the Disney papers 
May 1997, Soros Fund 


Management was one 

our ten largest sharehold- 

response market con- 

cerns that the acquisition 

would dilutive earn- 

ings. Adding the irony 


the fact that Soros was one 
only very few investors 
sell that news. 


POLK LAFFOON 

Vice president/corporate relations 
Knight Ridder 

Miami, Florida 


CAPITAL CHIC 


How fitting that issue featuring the 
decline journalism should also include 
Alex Jones’s call for real journalists not 
attend the next Washington Correspon- 
dents’ dinner (“In Washington, Boys Will 
Jerks,” July/August). suggest 
that Jones send letter all the White 
House Correspondents’ Association 
members urging them not attend the 
dinner, and include the letter sim- 
ple return section signed that says, 
will not attend the White House 
Correspondents’ dinner because the 
high sleaze content.” When sufficient 
number signatures are returned, let CJR 
publicize the list. When the right names, 
significant number names are list- 
ed, will soon become chic not attend. 


EDWARD HANDMAN 
Scarborough, New York 


IDENTIFYING THE SOURCE 


“Naming Kid Criminals,” 
July/August: For the record, was The 
Jonesboro Sun that first knew the identities 
the shooters the Westside School 
incident and first went with the same 
names. was our reporters who nailed 
down positive identification and obtained 
pictures. The New York Times relied 
information provided stringer our 
newsroom for the identifications. Our 
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viewpoint was that these children were 
accused staging well-planned mas- 
sacre and deserved protection, and 
that the people our community needed 
know who was responsible. 


JOHN TROUTT JR. 
Editor-Publisher, The Jonesboro Sun 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 


POINTS 


writing regard specific refer- 
ences The Patriot Ledger, Newspaper 
Media LLC, and myself which appeared 
page your July/August issue. 

The paragraph question contains 
“facts” which are inaccurate and totally 
misleading. The first instance state- 
ment that “overpaid” for The Patriot 
Ledger. fact, the purchase price was 
very substantially less than the amount 
you quoted and was for the entire com- 
pany, which included nine weekly news- 
papers and substantial amount non- 
newspaper assets. The price paid for The 
Patriot Ledger, therefore, was well within 
the range referred the “appropriate” 
value according unnamed analysts. 

The article claims that The Patriot 
Ledger spent percent the 
paper’s costs the news and editorial 
department. fact the newspaper 
1997 spent percent its costs this 
department. However, the accepted 
industry standard for comparison edi- 
torial expenses based percentage 
revenues, not costs. The newspaper 
spent percent its revenue the 
newsroom 1997. 

The company has participated the 
Inland Cost and Revenue Study for the 
past several years. This project the 
Inland Association and 
International Newspaper Financial 
Executives Association compares the 
financial aspects daily newspapers 
across the country. The newspapers 
our circulation group averaged per- 
cent their revenues the newsroom 
while the newspapers our revenue 
group averaged percent. The Patriot 
Ledger spent percent. Even were 
implement your $5.5 million 
editorial budget would spending 
more than percent our revenues 
substantially greater than the industry. 

This paragraph goes claim that 
said the town reporters were too 
expensive. never said any such thing. 
The fact that May 1997 had 
twenty-five full-time equivalent town 
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reporters while May 1998 had 
twenty-six FTEs these positions. 
More people, not fewer your article 
implies. 
reference total news staff levels, 
the twelve vacancies your report claimed 
existed were phantoms. They were new 
positions which had been proposed 
preliminary 1998 budget. Neither the 
prior board directors nor our board 
had formally received approved that 
budget. The fact that May 1997 
there were 118 FTEs the newsroom. 
May 1998 had 115 FTEs. 
aside, the Inland Survey referred ear- 
lier shows average FTEs the 
newsroom for both our circulation and 
revenue categories (and publish only 
six days per week while all the others 
publish seven.) 
senior member your staff come 
Quincy and review our books and 
records substantiate the real facts. 
Based all the misinformation your 
reporter gathered, has told your read- 
ers (and the world via the Internet) that 
“The paper’s value its readers has 
been grievously undermined result 
such economies.” How can this possibly 
true when none the “economies” 
had taken place? Given the high regard 
which the industry hold your 
publication, such false and unfounded 
statement becomes doubly harmful. 
also insult The Patriot edi- 
tors and staff who, every day produce 
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great newspaper that serves our readers 
and our communities with fair, accurate, 
and factual reporting. 


JAMES PLUGH 
Publisher, The Patriot Ledger 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


CJR published the information about The 
Patriot Ledger believing accurate. 
are pleased publish the information 
provided Mr. Plugh. regret any mis- 
impressions our report may have conveyed. 


VIEWS FROM THE MOUNTAIN 


Why Books Err Often 
July/August], Steve Weinberg wrongly 
suggests that readers book, 
Thin Air, may have been misled “about 
episode central the story.” 
bases this unfair imputation largely 
his reading The Climb, Anatoli 
Boukreev and Weston DeWalt. 
Having tried and failed interview me, 
made further effort corroborate 
the claims made Boukreev/DeWalt 
before parroting them 

Had Weinberg done little digging 
would have learned that The Climb 
contains errors that, opinion, 
appear intended absolve 
Boukreev blame and/or discredit 
reporting. 

JON KRAKAUER 
Boulder, Colorado 


Weinberg replies: article distinguishes 
book from other best-sellers that 
have been criticized. Though small por- 
tion the book has been challenged, none 
the critics have proved factual errors. 

Into Thin Air was included arti- 
cle not damn it, but rather question 
publishing practice: Book comes out, 
Book challenges it, and the author, edi- 
tor, and publisher Book nothing 
answer, leaving readers confused. 

wish Krakauer and his editor had not 
ignored requests for interviews. Only 
after publication article did 
Krakauer call. 


Re: response Steve Weinberg’s 
“Why Books Err Often” should like 
add little fuel the fire, hopes 
buttressing his arguments. 

purchased Sebastian Junger’s The 
Perfect Storm its release, but stopped 
reading page xii, the second page 
the Foreword, where the author recom- 
mends William Van Dorn’s The 


Oceanography Seamanship. Junger’s 
transmogrification the title (which 
slipped through the Norton editors) 
pure nonsense. The correct title Van 
Dorn’s work Oceanography and 
Seamanship. that point, having lost all 
confidence the author, felt need 
turn the page. 
Jack SOMER 
Former editor-in-chief, Yachting magazine 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


FAVORS FOR FOX 


Yes, Guide has run covers Fox’s 
X-Files, The Simpsons, and Party Five 
course would! They are popu- 
lar, breakthrough shows that warrant 
prominent coverage (and have received 
similar cover treatment from many other 
magazines). 

But Guide did not, stated 
“Murdoch’s Mean Machine” 
May/June), run three Mighty Morphin 
Power Rangers covers “within several 
months last year.” The last Power 
Rangers cover appeared 1995. Nor did 
run three X-Files covers “within sev- 
eral months last year.” ran X-Files 
covers May 1996 and November 1997 
(the series was also one five shows 
featured our “Returning Favorites” 
cover last fall along with two NBC 
series, one CBS, one ABC but that 
hardly constitutes X-Files cover). 

Our circulation not 9.8 million, 
your article implies. Guide’s rate 
base million. (The magazine has 
never had million subscribers.) 

And are far from the only publication 
choose King the Hill one the 
year’s best shows. was named 
Time (as part Fox’s Sunday-night line- 
up), Entertainment Weekly, and the Chicago 
Tribune, among others. 


STEVEN REDDICLIFFE 

Editor-in-chief, Guide 

New York, New York 

CJR happy correct errors made 
editing. 


AFFIRMING FAIRNESS 


David Shipler’s cover story blacks 
the newsroom May/June) fails 
address key question: light 
increased minority hiring, what happens 
experienced, qualified non-minority jour- 
nalists seeking better themselves, given 
the limited number job opportunities? 
Although fully support the concepts 
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diversity and sensitivity, there anoth- 
concept that needs included for 
discussion fairness. fair exclude 
those who deserve chance advance 
based their qualifications and abilities? 
fair set quotas such “20 percent 
(minorities) 2010?” Because reporting 
and editing jobs large newspapers are 
scarce, virtually every new hire over the 
next twelve years would have 
minority hire achieve that. 

sports reporter The Arizona 
have, believe, built reputation 
sound journalist and lucid, entertain- 
ing writer. have been part this pro- 
fession for twenty years, and have been 
dedicated every minute. Because 
family reasons, moving the 
Baltimore-Washington, D.C. area. 
However, light the goals the 
desired quotas expressed your article, 
pessimistic that will find another 
newspaper job, even though apply- 
ing for positions outside sports am, 
above all, reporter). 

those cited being especially con- 
cerned with diversity truly cared about 
doing the right thing, they would find the 
resources add their numbers the 
basis creating opportunities for minori- 
ties and rewarding experience and exper- 
tise. The product would thereby improve, 
goals would reached, and hiring 
would not exclude those who are quali- 
fied. know this ultimately costs money, 
but can attach price tag the con- 
cepts both diversity and fairness? 

hope opinions are not miscon- 
strued, nor erroneous, superficial 
assumptions made regarding politi- 
cal beliefs, morals, values, and desire for 
equality and fairness. 

COHN 

Sports reporter, The Arizona Republic 

Phoenix, Arizona 


CORRECTION 


article the July/August issue, 
“Now, The Editor Marketer,” did not 
mean imply that, covering new 
tax and licensing law enacted last fall 
the city Los Angeles people work- 
ing home, the Los Angeles Times had 
completely ignored serious constitution- 
issues involved. fact, the paper had 
been covering all aspects the ordi- 
nance including its constitutionality 
since its inception the city’s plan- 
ning commission 1993. 


REPORTIN 


And the Price Passive Press 


resident Clinton’s prece- 


setting visit China 
filled the front pages 


American newspapers and 
led the evening television 
news for many days this summer. 
The stories focused his contro- 
versial decision attend welcom- 
ing ceremony Tiananmen Square, 
despite the stain what reporters 
called the massacre Chinese stu- 
dents there June 1989. 
the last decade, many 
American reporters and editors 
have accepted mythical version 
that warm, bloody night. They 
repeated often before and during 
Clinton’s trip. the day the presi- 
dent arrived Beijing, Baltimore 
Sun headline (June 27, page 1A) 
referred “Tiananmen, where 
Chinese students died.” USA 
Today article June 26, page 7A) 
called 
“where pro-democracy demonstra- 
tors were gunned down.” The Wall 
Street Journal (June 26, page Ai0) 
described “the Tiananmen 
massacre” where armed troops 
ordered clear demonstrators 
from the square killed “hundreds 
more.” The New York Post 
25, page 22) said the square was 
“the site the student slaughter.” 
The problem this: far 


can determined from the available evi- 
dence, one died that night Tianan- 
remained the square when troops 
few people may have been killed 
random shooting streets near the 


men Square. 


Tiananmen the place 


a 


pA 
Pa ~ 


ti 


square, but all verified eyewitness 
accounts say that the students who 


arrived were allowed leave peacefully. 
Hundreds people, most them work- 


Before the crackdown, protesters raised “Goddess Democracy” 
statue opposite picture Mao Tse-tung Tiananmen Square 


THE MYTH TIANANMEN 


different circumstances. 


The Chinese government esti- 
mates more than 300 fatalities. 
Western estimates are somewhat 
higher. Many victims were shot 
Changan Jie, the Avenue Eter- 
nal Peace, about mile west the 
square, and scattered confronta- 


tions other parts the city, 


death angry workers. 


The resilient tale 
morning Tiananmen massacre 
stems from several false eyewit- 
ness accounts the confused 


hours and days after the crack- 


George Black and Robin Munro, 


the Monument the People’s 


Heroes the middle the 
The New York Times gave this version 
prominent display June 12, just week 
after the event, but evidence was 
found confirm the account verify the 
existence the alleged witness. Times 
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ers and passersby, did die that 
night, but different place and 


where, should added, few 
soldiers were beaten burned 


down. Human rights experts 


both outspoken critics the 
nese government, trace many 
the rumor’s roots their 1993 
book, Black Hands Beijing: Lives 
Movement. Probably the most 
widely disseminated account 
appeared first the Hong Kong 
press: Qinghua University stu- 
dent described machine guns 
mowing down students front 


reporter Nicholas Kristof challenged the about than the students. This was the 


report the next day, article that ran 


the bottom inside page; the myth 
lived on. Student leader Kaixi said 
had seen 200 students cut down 
gunfire, but was later proven that 
left the square several hours before the 
events described allegedly occurred. 


Most the hundreds foreign jour- the time, considered this space-saving 


nalists that night, including me, were 


other parts the city were removed 


from the square that they could not 


witness the final chapter the student 
story. Those who tried remain close keep the falsehood alive. Given enough 
filed dramatic accounts that, some 


cases, buttressed the myth student 


massacre. 
For example, CBS correspondent 
Richard Roth’s story being arrested 


that lasts long nightmare.” Black 
and Munro quote Chinese eyewitness 
who says the gunfire was from army 
commandos shooting out the student 
ment. BBC reporter watching from 


high floor the Beijing Hotel said 


saw soldiers shooting students the 


monument the center the square. 


But the many journalists who tried 
watch the action from that relatively safe 
vantage point can attest, the middle 
the square not visible from the 
common response this corrective 
analysis is: what? The Chinese army 
killed many innocent people that 
Who cares exactly where the atrocities 
took place? That understandable, 


and emotionally satisfying, reaction. 


Many feel bile rising our throats 
any attempt justify what the Chinese 
leadership and few army commanders 
did that night. 
consider what lost not giving 
accurate account what happened, 
and what such sloppiness says Chi- 
nese who are trying improve their 
press organs studying ours. The prob- 
lem not much putting the murders 
the wrong place, but suggesting that 
most the victims were students. Black 
Munro say “what took place was the 
slaughter not students but ordinary 
workers and residents precisely the 
target that the Chinese government had 
intended.” They argue that the govern- 
ment was out suppress rebellion 
workers, who were much more numer- 
ous and had much more angry 
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larger story that most overlooked 
underplayed. 

not contributed the misimpression. 


Rereading own stories published 


after Tiananmen, found several refer- 
ences the “Tiananmen massacre.” 


shorthand. assumed the reader would 


know that meant the massacre that 
occurred Beijing after the Tiananmen 


demonstrations. But fuzziness helped 


time, such rumors can grow even larger 
and more distorted. When journalist 
careful 


and well-informed Tim 
Russert, NBC’s Washington bureau 


chief, can fall prey the most feverish 
and removed from the scene refers 
“powerful bursts automatic weapons, 
raging gunfire for minute and half clear. May Meet the Press, 


versions the fable, the sad conse- 


quences reportorial laziness become 


deaths Tiananmen Square. 
The facts Tiananmen have been 


SYNERGY WATCH 


COMING DISTRACTIONS 


ABC News Goes the Movies 


= Ay “> 


nalistic standards. 
recent months the network’s 
World News Sunday show has used 

its end-of-the-news feature spot 
showcase big-budget flicks the 
parent company, Disney. 

started small. Sunday, 
March 22, correspondent Steve 
Osunami visited working class 
South Boston bar, the Street Tav- 
ern, whose claim fame that 
played part Good Will Hunting, the 
Miramax (Disney) film. Two minutes, ten 
seconds. The story line: the proprietors 
were pleased have been the movie and 
hope the local hang-out will become anoth- 
Cheers result. The end. 

Then May 24, was The Horse 
Whisperer, release from producer 
Touchstone Pictures (Disney). two-and- 
one-half-minute piece profiled “real-life 
horse whisperer,” correspondent Bill 


d 


1998 


known for long time. When Clinton visit- 
the square this June, both The Wash- 
ington Post and The New York Times 


explained that one died there during 


the 1989 crackdown. But these were 
explanations the end long articles. 
doubt that they did much kill the 
Not only has the error made the 
American press’s frequent pleas for the 
truth about Tiananmen seem shallow, 
but has allowed the bloody-minded 
regime responsible for the June mur- 
ders divert attention from what hap- 
pened. There was massacre that morn- 
ing. Journalists have precise about 
where happened and who were its 
tims, readers and viewers will never 
able understand what meant. 
Jay 
Mathews education reporter for The 
Washington Post. was the first 
Beijing bureau chief and returned 1989 
help cover the Tiananmen demonstrations. 
With his wife, Linda Mathews, the 
author One Billion: China Chronicle. 


P 


Disney’s Armageddon made 
Disney's World News four days after opened 


Redeker put it. Like Robert Redford’s 
character the movie, the man trains the 


animals through gentle communication. 


Next, Father’s Day, June 21, corre- 
spondent Mark Mullen briefly mentioned 
the holiday order segué into two- 
and-one-half-minute piece the upcom- 
ing A&E Television Network biography 


Ozzie and Harriet Nelson and the real- 
life dramas that went behind the 
scenes their 1950s sitcom. Yes, the 


program won positive critical acclaim 


and, yes, viewers were probably interest- 
the hidden sides the picture-per- 
fect duo. And, well, yes, Disney owns 
37.5 percent (with Hearst, 37.5 


percent and General Electric, per- 
cent). ABC was the only network see 


the documentary news story. 


Good Will Hunting and The Horse Whis- 
perer were also receiving decent reviews 
the time they made ABC World News 
Sunday. Armageddon, produced and dis- 
tributed Buena Vista, another Disney 
arm, was not. The asteroid-aimed-at-Earth 


movie seemed possible flameout, 
despite $140 million budget. 

Maybe that’s why ABC chose July 
only four days after the movie’s release, 


explore the likelihood massive 
asteroid destroying Earth. This was 
full four months after the real story 
the mile-wide asteroid that had 
the world’s front pages, when briefly 
looked might ruin our day 


October 26, 2028. 
Correspondent Judy Muller used 


Armageddon and its summer killer-aster- 
oid competitor, Deep Impact, produced 
Dreamworks, introduce very light 
ence piece titled, “Are They Really 


Hurtling Spot Near You?” nod, 


seems, “Coming theater near you”). 


The two-minute-twenty-second story 
allowed researchers talk reassuringly 
over clips Armageddon’s Billy Bob Thor- 
ton. Muller mentioned the other movie, 
but only way saying, “No sooner had 
Deep Impact wiped out Manhattan when 


lowed you guessed several clips 
from the Disney film. (ABC Sunday Night 
News anchor Carole Simpson did acknowl- 
edge Disney’s ownership Armageddon). 


nies, such Disney, have become 


divisions can hardly help but touch 
company products. And that the news 
people shouldn’t fret their story legit. 


ries were clip-laden and style and 


commercials. Simpson put her 
preface the Good Will Hunting piece: 
“Movies are big business, and not just 
Hollywood.” 

Jennifer Glaser 
Glaser intern CJR. 


EDITORS 


THE NEW (AGAIN) 


Can This Marnage Survive? 


SMITH 


conventional wisdom 
U.S. News World Report 
owner/editor-in-chief Mort 

Zuckerman that goes 
through editors like used 


through girlfriends. First there’s the 
thrilling seduction. Then the romance 
fades, the bickering begins, and it’s the 
old heave-ho. But wait minute: Mor- 
timer happily married now. And after 
recently ditching editor James Fallows 
Armageddon came along,” statement 


(and before him Shelby Coffey III, David 
Gergen, and Roger Rosenblatt), Zucker- 
man has settled veteran newsweekly 


editor who might well keeper: 
Stephen Smith. 
might argued that media compa- 


doubt, Smith will run smack into 


many the same problems his prede- 
large and multi-armed that their news 


cessors. Zuckerman notorious for para- 


chuting into the editing process. bat- 
tled Fallows over what perceived 
the former editor’s relatively thin cover- 
the other hand, all four these sto- 


age such stories the Versace mur- 


der, the failed GOP coup against Newt 
message resembled nothing much 


Gingrich, and the Northern Ireland peace 


settlement. Smith’s second week 
the job, Zuckerman weighed 
major piece the economy Phillip 
Longman and Jack Egan, swiftly chang- 
ing language subtitle from “bubble 
economy” “boom economy.” 


“U.S. News Mort’s baby and 
will always involved granu- 
lar level. When has itch, 
scratches it,” says former senior 
U.S. News executive. “And that can 

Also tough will Zuckerman’s 
tight hold the purse strings. 
Although the magazine’s overall 
budget has been rising, Fallows and 
Zuckerman came blows over the 
owner’s cutbacks bureaus and 
stringers, his lid new hires, and his 
rejection proposals for promotional 
campaigns. Aptly enough, their last fight 
was about money too the size Fal- 
lows’s severance package. 

Then there the not-so-small problem 
putting out weekly with only handful 


senior editors. Smith walked one 
door about half the magazine’s top editors, 
most them Fallows loyalists, were 
stomping out the other. Among them: top 
political editor Steve Waldman, his deputy 
Christopher Orr (and their newly hired 
star writer Ron Brownstein), deputy editor 
Stephen Budiansky, Washington Whispers 
editor Tim Noah, and special projects edi- 
tor Lincoln Caplan. 


But Smith quickly hired couple 


replacements Victoria Pope, former 
m.e. National Journal, a.m.e., and 
Paul Bedard, the Washington Times, 
Whispers editor. And has couple 
advantages his last four predecessors 
lacked. While they were all media stars, 
the first veteran newsweekly editor 
that job since former Newsweek veter- 
ans Merrill “Mimi” McLoughlin and Mike 
Ruby co-edited U.S. News, from 1989 
1996. The tall, preppy-looking Smith (he 
doesn’t own pair blue jeans) spent five 
years Newsweek, executive editor, 
after seven Time, both writer and edi- 
tor. National Journal, where had 
been editor since 1996, Smith turned 
well-reported but gray magazine into hot 
political book. His formula included bring- 
ing controversial writers like Michael 
Kelly and redesigning the magazine. 
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closer the news, 


Smith may also taking cue 


from the much-beloved Mimi and Mike, 
who served nearly seven years under 


Zuckerman: kinder, gentler. Fallows’s 
abrupt departure bared old rifts 
between the rumpled hard news types 
and the Ivy League big-think crowd that 
3ut while Fallows 


Fallows favored. 
came all guns blazing, hacking the 
senior staff, Smith has tried heal the 


wounds avoiding criticism the pre- 
vious regime, promising immediate 


beheadings, and holding his plans close 


his chest. 


What kind plans? Don’t expect 
startling changes. U.S. News will still 


brandish its signature emphasis 


“It’s key differenti- 


ating feature that suffuses the whole 


magazine,” says Smith. The biggest 
substantive difference will likely 


shift away from those sometimes eso- 
teric view-from-60,000-feet stories 


that 
like run 
Smith says. 
promises investigations, too, pointing 
August cover piece, “Dirty Dia- 
monds,” riveting tale how the FBI 
and some honest Moscow cops broke 
ring that was looting the Russian 


Fallows often pushed. 


treasury. 


Smith also likely change the look 


U.S. News. He’s creating new post 
cover editor, and wants more variety 


the length stories and more “entry 
points” boxes, charts, pictures, pull- 


outs. Smithspeak, the magazine 


“more bump, bump, bump.” 
Ann Reilly Dowd 


Dowd Washington-based free-lancer. 


NEB SITE SPOTLIGHT 


DIGITAL CONGRESS 


Site Spotlight puts indi- 
vidual news sites through 
CAT scan. This time, the 
pered the lack search engine and 


1998 election draws near, 


gressional Quarterly. 


Roll into Congress” 


the lighter side politics (trivia quizzes 
and, recently, poetry contest). 


Among its resources: tools for track- 
ing congressmen and senators. Search 
state, zip code; get 
contact information and personal Web 
pages; see their record selected votes; Press Corps via the Web” 
and learn about contributors their 

campaigns. There also 1998 election 
map that profiles each district which With fifty staffers the new media oper- 
congressional seat for grabs 
November, along with prediction 
“Leans Republican,” “Safe 
Democratic”). section called “Policy 
Briefing” provides range perspec- 
tives from legislators and administration 


for them name, 


(“Toss Up,” 


officials particular topics. 


About percent the paper put 


LANGUAGE CORNER: 


Willey story first appeared,” 


after mentioning “letter the editor” 


for the innocuous “letter.” 


gant variation, 


infirmity.” Here’s our good health. 
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Elegant, Shmel 


article mentioned letter that Tripp wrote Newsweek back August after the 
and continued, 


important May letter Dombeck. The missive also was 

“Missive,” meaning communication, often stilted word. has its uses (usu- 
ally humorous) but none our examples qualifies; each simply substitutes the word 


For more the language, see Web site www.cjr.org. 


“In her missive, Tripp Another, 


one paragraph, continued, “His missive 
Still another reported 


pointed, 


And that the writing crime (shudder!) elegant variation straining conspicu- 
ously avoid totally inoffensive repetition. classic cliché example “wet, white 
stuff” avoid “snow.” Less shopworn, but less offensive, was the caption that 
mentioned “beef sandwiches” and followed with “savory treats.” 

his Dictionary Modern English Usage, the great H.W. Fowler declared ele- 
“There are few literary faults widely prevalent, and this book will 
not have been written vain the present article should heal any sufferer his 


—Evan Jenkins 


examine the online 
offerings three leading old-media 
Washington publications that cover Capi- 
tol Hill Roll Call, The Hill, and Con- 


egant 


online. News stories and commentary 
pieces Mondays and Thursdays. 
Unfortunately, the site remains ham- 


deep archives past issues. 


The Hill: “The Capitol Newspaper” 


Nothing fancy here. Simplicity rules. 
About half this weekly paper goes 


online every Wednesday, with emphasis 
hard news. Not much offered 
This forty-three-year-old bi-weekly news- 
paper’s site provides one-stop guide 
the Hill and the legislative process. has 
good mix the serious business and 
panel political insiders each week. 

The site needs make better use 


terms background stories archives. 
Still, the columnists can provide some 
good reading, and sure check out 
“Punditspeak” for answers posed 


the Web’s strengths adding search 
engine and, perhaps, design that does- 
lump stories together one screen. 


CQ: “World’s Biggest and Best Capitol Hill 


ations, CQ’s CQ.com has far the 
largest operation these three sites. 
showcases the Washington juggernaut 
that Congressional Quarterly, Inc. has 
become since started, 1945, ser- 
vice that provided records congres- 
sional votes. Now the company puts out 
several publications, including Week- 
ly, Daily Monitor, and Researcher. 

CQ.com consists partly subscrip- 
tion-based services, such CQ.com 
Congress and Politics for Pros. 
These highly detailed services are quite 
expensive the price ranges from the 
thousands dollars many thousands, 
spokesman says. They are not meant 
for the lay reader, although political 
reporters and editorial writers would 
likely find them useful 

The lay reader, meanwhile, can turn 
CQ’s four free sites Vote 
Watch, Governing Magazine, Cam- 
paigns Elections, and American Voter, 
which includes interactive feature, 
“Rate Your Rep.” 

Sreenath Sreenivasan 

Sreenivasan (ss221@columbia.edu) teach- 
new media and broadcasting Colum- 
Graduate School Journalism. 
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MONEY TILT 


THE 


FIELD? 


Covering Becomes 


you think 


“sports” and 


vision.” 


the sports divisions the major broad- 


cast and cable networks. 


news magazine story there 
much nuanced hard-hitting 
about sports all. 


Why aren’t there more 


about the major shift televised sport- 


ing events pay TV, 


with sense that viewers want 


entertained, not challenged. 


has with money. 


Network sports executives like 
declare that sports entertainment and 
that entertainment all that viewers 


want. 
sports journalism?” 


“Because most people don’t care about 
Time 
Warner Sports, buy that argu- 
ment. points Real Sports, the Time 
Warner property that airs for hour six 


it.” But Seth Abraham, c.e.o. 


times year. The show gets decent rat- 


ings for cable, and does not shy away 


from aggressive, in-depth stories, such 


piece March about basketball point- 
shaving Arizona State 
about the fairness the 


>, Or one 


Phoenix for the Arizona Diamondbacks. 
The networks, Abraham says, 


look the other way unless the story hits 


them the face.” 


course, 


the words 
“journalism,” 
it’s not likely that you free- 
associate the word “tele- 
presenting the games, but when you 
think memorable pieces sports jour- 
nalism it’s not likely that they originated 


few notable 
exceptions aside Real Sports HBO, 
Outside the Lines ESPN, the rare 
isn't 
material 


TV news sto- 
ries about, say, the politics and true costs 
their communities new stadiums, 


about how race 
relations play out the field and the 
locker room? Part the answer has 
But the 
newer and more compelling possibility 


“You know why there’s not more 
asks consultant Neal 
Pilson, former president CBS Sports. 


May 
taxpayer contri- 
bution new $250 million stadium 


“sort 


HBO, whose sports pro- 


gramming includes Wimbledon, boxing, 
and Inside the NFL, have the 


does not 


same connections major-league 
the networks that pay millions 


and, billions for broadcasting 
rights. 


Media companies increasingly own 


now, 


sports teams (see chart, next page), and 


there’s obviously some potential for 


journalistic conflict interest such 


ownership tendency promote the 


team, or to ignore serious issues. But itis : 


television rights 
money that broadcast and 
rights broadcast 
events that seems more likely fur- 
ther undermine sports journalism. 
The big money (see chart, right) can 
tempt the networks into viewing the 


the staggering rise 
fees the 
cable networks pay leagues and 
tions for exclusive 


sports organizations they cover 
keting partners. 

Fox, CBS, ABC, and ESPN will pay 
total $17.6 billion for the rights 
broadcast National Football League 
games over the next eight seasons. 
Rights fees for the previous contracts, 
which lasted four years, totaled about 
billion. CBS paid $50,000 for the 
rights televise the 1960 Winter 
Olympics, roughly $278,000 1998 
dollars. Compare that with the $375 mil- 


lion that the network paid for the games 


Nagano last winter. NBC, which has 
locked television rights for each the 
summer and winter Olympics through 


2008, has agreed $3.55 billion for 


that package. The National Basketball 
Association recently signed four-year, 
$1.75 billion deal with NBC from 
million for the previous four years. 

August, ABC and ESPN jointly bid 
million for NHL hockey, 1999-2004, 


which would 167 percent from the 


current contracts. 

the NBA-NBC partnership, the net- 
work and league work together 
scheduling and selling the games 
potential sponsors. That partnership sup- 
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AFC NFL 
coverage coverage 
FOX 


Monday Night Sunday night 


Football games 
$4.4 billion $4.8 billion 


NFL $17.6 billion 
8-year contracts 


expire 2005 


Turner 
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part 
Time Warner 


$1.750 billion 


\ 


NBA $2.64 billion 


4-year contracts 


expire 2002 


regular 


season 


coverage : 


/regular and 
post season 


coverage 
World Series 
$575 million 


MLB $1.7 billion 


5-year contracts 


expire 2000 


y 


$61.5 
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FOX 
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NHL $216.5 million 
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DOES MONEY TILT THE 
PLAYING FIELD? 


When Covering Becomes Marketing 


about sports all. 


Why aren’t there more news sto- 
ries about, say, the politics and true costs 
their communities new stadiums, 
about the major shift televised sport- 
ing events pay TV, about how race 
relations play out the field and the 
locker room? Part the answer has 
with sense that viewers want 
entertained, not challenged. But the 


newer and more compelling possibility 
has with money. 


Network sports executives like 


declare that sports entertainment and 


that entertainment all that viewers 


want. “You know why there’s not more 
sports journalism?” asks consultant Neal 
Pilson, former president CBS Sports. 


“Because most people don’t care about 
it.” But Seth Abraham, c.e.o. Time 


Warner Sports, doesn’t buy that argu- 
ment. points Real Sports, the Time 


Warner property that airs for hour six 


times year. The show gets decent rat- 
ings for cable, and does not shy away 
from aggressive, in-depth stories, such 


piece March about basketball point- 
shaving Arizona State, one May 
about the fairness the taxpayer contri- 


bution new $250 million stadium 
Phoenix for the Arizona Diamondbacks. 


The networks, Abraham says, “sort 


look the other way unless the story hits 
them the face.” 


course, HBO, whose sports pro- 


you think the words 
“sports” and “journalism,” 
it’s not likely that you free- 
associate the word “tele- 

presenting the games, but when you 

think memorable pieces sports jour- 
nalism it’s not likely that they originated 
the sports divisions the major broad- 
cast and cable networks. few notable 
exceptions aside Real Sports HBO, 
Outside the Lines ESPN, the rare 

news story there isn’t 

much nuanced hard-hitting material 


gramming includes Wimbledon, boxing, 
and Inside the NFL, does not have the 
same connections major-league sports 
the networks that pay millions 
and, now, billions for broadcasting 


rights. 


Media companies increasingly own 
sports teams (see chart, next page), and 
there’s obviously some potential for 
journalistic conflict interest such 
ownership tendency promote the 
team, ignore serious issues. But 
the staggering rise television rights 
fees the money that broadcast and 
cable networks pay leagues and organiza- 
tions for exclusive rights broadcast 
events that seems more likely fur- 
ther undermine sports journalism. 
The big money (see chart, right) can 
tempt the networks into viewing the 
sports organizations they cover mar- 


keting partners. 


Fox, CBS, ABC, and ESPN will pay 
total $17.6 billion for the rights 
broadcast National Football League 
games over the next eight seasons. 
Rights fees for the previous contracts, 
which lasted four years, totaled about 
$4.4 billion. CBS paid $50,000 for the 
rights televise the 1960 Winter 
Olympics, roughly $278,000 1998 
dollars. Compare that with the $375 
lion that the network paid for the games 
Nagano last winter. NBC, which has 
locked television rights for each the 
summer and winter Olympics through 
2008, has agreed pay $3.55 billion for 
that package. The National Basketball 
Association recently signed four-year, 
$1.75 billion deal with NBC from 
$750 million for the previous four years. 
August, ABC and ESPN jointly bid 
$600 million for NHL hockey, 
which would 167 percent from the 
current contracts. 
the NBA-NBC partnership, the net- 
work and league work together 
scheduling and selling the games 
potential sponsors. That partnership sup- 
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posedly ends when comes NBC’s 
coverage the league, according 
NBA commissioner David Stern. “From 
time time have expressed our opin- 
ion feature the networks,” Stern 
says. “But always after the fact.” 
Yet their book Money Players 
Days and Nights Inside the New NBA 
reporters Armen Keteyian, Harvey Ara- 
ton, and Martin Dardis probe, among 
other things, Stern’s relationship with 
NBC and Turner Sports. the book 
Dick Ebersol, now chairman NBC 
Sports, quoted about weekly 
NBC/NBA lunch held, “once the season 
starts up, discuss how 


ing, how we’re producing, what we’re 
doing with features the pregame, 
halftime, what Stuff doing, our 
thoughts about the previous weekend. 
And [Stern] feels that something 
may have been lightly treated, not 
enough, he’ll right the face the 
producer director promo person 
and will tough one minute.” 

Lines get blurred: Ahmad Rashad 
works sideline reporter for NBC, 
and co-anchor, executive producer, 


show produced and paid for the 
NBA. This perhaps less serious than, 
but still similar to, White House corre- 


MEDIA COMPANIES THAT OWN 
SPORTS FRANCHISES 


OWNER FRANCHISE LEAGUE 


DIRECTLY RELATED 


Time Warner Atlanta Hawks NBA 
Atlanta Braves MLB 


Thrashers NHL 


: | * Expansion team begins play in 1999 


Walt Disney Co. 
*Anaheim Angels MLB 

* 25% (controlling) ownership 
News Corp. 
*New York Knicks NBA 


** TCi Cable has significant financial interest in Time Warner 


Mighty Ducks Anaheim NHL 


Los Angeles Dodgers MLB 


MEDIA HOLDINGS 


CNN, CNN/SI 

TBS, TNT 

Sports Illustrated 
**Time Warner Cable 


ABC, ESPN 
ESPN SportsZone 


FOX, 
FOX Sports Net 


*New York Rangers NHL New York Post 
* 20% stake of both teams obtained through alliance with Cablevision. FOX Sports Net is a joint venture between 
Cablevision's Rainbow Media Holdings, inc. and FOX/Liberty Networks. 
Philadelphia 76ers NBA Comcast Cable 
Philadelphia Flyers NHL Comcast Sports Net 


ownership of both teams through its partnership in Comcast-Spectacor. 


Comcast Corp. 


* Comcast has 66% 


Tribune Co. Chicago Cubs MLB Chicago Tribune, WGN-TV 


CLTV, WGN-AM 


New York Knicks NBA 

New York Rangers NHL 

New York Liberty WNBA 

New York City Hawks Arena League 


Cablevision 
Systems Corp. 


Cablevision Cable 
Rainbow Media 
MSG Network 


The Ackerley Group Inc. Seattle Supersonics NBA KVOS-TV, 


KUBE-FM 


Kevin Pittsburgh Pirates MLB 


* McClatchy is a part-owner of the Pirates. 


The McClatchy Company 


John Rigas Buffalo Sabres NHL Adelphia Communications 


Corp., Empire Sports 


these contracts 
many networks are chasing too few prop- 
erties,” DeFord says. “You don’t want 
them coming you and saying, ‘You had 
these rotten things say about three 
years ago.’ Everything inhibited the 
fear losing these contracts. every- 
thing played down the middle the 
fairway, every time.” 


spondent moonlighting for the Democra- 
tic National Committee. Ken Schanzer, 
president NBC Sports, defends 
Rashad’s double duty: “There are 
many interconnections media and 


sport that the end the day, you have 
rely the integrity the individual 
wend his her way through some 
those interconnections.” 


Current and former network 


sports executives insist there’s con- 
nection between rights fees and cover- 
and managing editor NBA Inside Stuff 


age. “Escalating rights fees are non fac- 


tor coverage decisions,” says Pilson. 
But Abraham Time Warner Sports 
says the escalating rights fees cause the 
networks and the leagues they cover 
form marketing partnerships that can 
erode journalistic enterprise. And, 
says, “the leagues don’t want 
embarrassed” tough stories. Broad- 
caster Bob Costas says the rising fees 
put increasing pressure the networks 
raise ratings. While this does not pre- 
clude journalism, commentary, and criti- 
cism, says, “it certainly makes them 
lesser priority.” 


Frank Deford, the highly respected 


Sports Illustrated writer and National 
Public Radio commentator, asserts that 
broadcast rights contracts indeed 
have chilling effect. just one exam- 
ple, points CBS’s reverential cover- 
age the Master’s. 1994, Gary 
McCord, veteran golf announcer, was 
banished from the Augusta tournament 
for slightly risqué comments that the 
greens were fast seemed they’d 
had “bikini wax,” and that some balls 
went far into the rough that they were 
out “the body bags.” 


somehow silenced 
and the fact that too 


“Everybody 


Network 
Lawrence Strauss 
Data compiled Aaron Moore from various sources Strauss free-lance writer New York 
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NATIONAL 


PRESS 
FOUNDATION 
Conference for Journalists 
CONSUMER HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


October 18-19-20-21, 1998 
Expenses Paid 


Could any topic more timely? This the 
subject driving the November elections, 
dinner table conversation and news media 
coverage. This conference for journalists 
designed get underneath all the issues. 
What does health insurance cover today and 
why cover everything? Who makes 
those decisions? What are the differences 
between for-profit and non-profit plans? 
What the impact Wall Street health 
care decision-making? What was the origin 
health insurance and how has changed? 
What will the impact pending state and 
federal legislation managed care? What 
are the ethical questions doctors and insurers 
face? What are the consequences not 
having health insurance? Etc. 


The program sponsored the National 
Press Foundation and The American 
College, which for three years row have 
successfully collaborated programs 
focused other insurance-related issues. 
Now are pleased offer all-expense 
paid fellowships qualified print and 
broadcast journalists for the program the 
College Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
always, this program on-the-record and all 
points view will represented. The 
programs are underwritten grant from the 
Life and Health Insurance Foundation for 
Education. 


apply: You may apply mail, fax, email, but 
your application must have the following material—a 
letter stating why you wish attend, letter support 
from your editor producer, brief bio, and one clip 
tape. Applications will not returned. All 
applications must received Friday, September 
p.m. Send your application to: National Press 
Foundation, 1282 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20045. You can fax us at 202-662- 
1232, or e-mail us at NPF@natpress.org. For 
information leave a message at 202-662-7356. Visit 
our website www.natpress.org. 


The National Press Foundation independent, 
non-profit, non-partisan organization offering 
professional development opportunities for 
journalists. The American College non-profit, 
academically accredited institution. The Life and 
Health Insurance Foundation for Education 
non-profit organization devoted to educating the 
public about the role and value life and health 
insurance. 


JOURNALISTS THE FUTURE 


MAKING 


his not your father’s Sunday 

morning public affairs show. 

This week, teenage journalists 

are doing “kid-on-the-street” 

interviews about sex. “Do you 

know anyone who has tried abstinence?” 

“Have you tried it?” “What you mean 
didn’t work?” 

The Bay Area show, “Youth Radio 
WILD 94.9,” produced, reported, and 
hosted entirely teenagers, and, like 
teenagers themselves, often gets right 
the point. Youth Radio part commu- 
nity youth group, part news service 
was founded 1992 veteran broad- 
cast journalist Ellin O’Leary involve 
and train low-income young people the 
media. May, shortly before the WILD 
show’s first live broadcast, the students 
were polishing their technical skills, 
critiquing each other: How you leave 


just enough sirens and honking horns 


the background your interview 
sounds authentic, yet still intelligible? 
How you enunciate with newly 
pierced tongue? 

Funded foundation grants, 
Youth Radio runs twelve-week training 
program which teenagers learn 
report, write, and produce. Their radio 
segments are aired Friday nights Paci- 
KPFB-FM (89.3) well Sundays 
San Francisco’s KYLD (WILD FM). 
And soon Washington bureau: this sum- 
mer, the D.C.-based Latin American 
Youth Center launching program 
called Youth Radio East, which will 
affiliate the Berkeley organization. 


Going Live: from left, Youth Radio’s talent includes Rynell Williams, Alex Savidge, Mike McKenna 


WAVES 


Youth Radio students Berkeley 
range age from thirteen twenty-three. 
Most are African-American, though the 


group remarkably diverse. Many are 
drawn the program the idea 


broadcasting music, but some get hooked 
news and stay with it. Deverol Ross, 
now twenty-four, joined Youth Radio when 
was high school. “My dream was 


bers with some amusement. “Everyone 
wants Ross grew more inter- 


ested news and production, and now 
works the Bay Area free-lance 


radio engineer, writer, and reporter. 
More and more organizations are help- 
ing teenagers move into radio journalism 


from San Francisco’s YO! Portland, 


Maine’s Blunt/Youth Radio Project 
Phat Lip! Youth Radio, Little Rock, 


Arkansas. 


Chicago’s Radio Arte,which broadcasts 
more than eighteen hours day news, 
talk, and music programming Latino 
teenagers, bilingual community radio 
station (WRTE 90.5 FM) owned the 
Mexican Fine Arts Center Museum. Its 
signal weak (thirty watts) that dri- 


ving around its surrounding Pilsen/Little 
Village neighborhood lucky hear 


clearly. But, reports Jessica Valdivia, 17, 
“People cali saying love you Radio 


Arte!’ got people leaning out 
their cars, twisting their antennae every 
which way get us.” 


Liza Featherstone 


Featherstone free-lance writer who 
lives Brooklyn. 
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ENGE 


The last interview with murdered publisher 


arisa Yudina, murdered June, 


opposition the local leader- 
ship Kalmykia, southern 
Russian republic the Caspian Sea. 
The Russian-language newspaper she 
published, Sovietskaya Kalmykia Segod- 
nya (Soviet Kalmykia Today), was regu- 
larly harassed government agents, 
causing Yudina print the paper 
neighboring region. Visiting journal- 
ists often sought her out. She 
described the restrictions she faced 
during talk with May the last 


interview she ever gave. 


the night June Yudina, 53, 
received phone call from man offer- 
ing documents that would help her 
latest investigation into government 


corruption Kalmykia, which ruled 


flamboyant 36-year-old millionaire, 
Kerson Ilyumzhinov. She walked down 
the stairs the entrance her build- 
ing her slippers, perhaps navigating 
the seven flights pitch black, had 


done after meeting with her few 


weeks earlier. She got into car. The 
next morning, her body was found 
pond, her skull fractured and her torso 
pierced with multiple stab wounds. 
Russian authorities Moscow, doubtful 
that the local government would proper- 
investigate, took over the case. far, 


two former aides President Ilyumzhi- 


nov have confessed the killing, and 
two others are thought the authori- 
ties involved well. 

Yudina’s murder illustrates what 
“press freedom” has come mean 
Russia. Moscow boasts some sem- 


was the only consistent voice 


a 


Major papers and stations there 
cover all manner scandals, though 
their owners are often quick interfere 
with independent reporting. But the 
far reaches the former Soviet Union, 
places like Kalmykia, the press 
treated much was communist 


times. Indeed, the danger journalists 
may even greater now, since the 
rules change almost daily. National 
Russian newspapers are available 
Kalmykia, but days that the liberal 
newspaper and Fakty ran 
articles Yudina, the paper was 
nowhere found. 

Larisa Yudina never missed chance 
point out connections between poverty 
Kalmykia and the ever-expanding fortune 
ofits leader. The young president, who tol- 
erates genuine political opposition, 
often seen driving around the capital city 
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Elista one his seven Rolls Royces. 
makes extravagant promises turn 
Kalmykia into second Kuwait, with com- 


parable riches for the people. Meanwhile, 


electricity, hot water, and even wages are 
luxuries for his constituents. Yudina tried 


drive that point home, 


but most 


Kalmyks feared being interviewed. “If you 


speak against today,” 
told me, 
lose their jobs tomorrow.” 


she 
“your husband children will 


interview with Yudina required 


sneaking out late night for 


the rendezvous. She had been 


she claimed allowed President 


that cash flow. 
“Tlyumzhinov was never deeply 


— 


preparing story Kalmykia’s 
special tax haven status, which 


Ilyumzhinov pocket millions 
dollars. She said Ilyumzhinov 
would anything maintain 


involved the communist 


tem,” she said. 
modern ruler. 


3ut democratic 


freedoms and rights are violated 
here more than anywhere 


Russia.” 


Yudina was one many Russ- 
ian journalists who perished 


1997 Reporter 
Russia after Colombia the world’s 


because their reporting. 
Sans Frontiers ranked 


most dangerous country for journalists. 
According the Committee Protect 
Journalists, sixty-six newspersons from 


the former Soviet 
since its breakup 1991. Says Alexei 
Simonov, president the 
Defense Foundation, 


Union have been killed 


Glasnost 
which monitors 


press freedom: “Not single case 
which journalists were killed direct 
connection with their journalistic activi- 


ties has been solved Russia.” 


That includes the well-known case 


WORLD 


Dimitri who had been 
Yabloko. The leader that faction, for- 
mer Russian presidential candidate Grig- 
ori Yavlinsky, calls the killing 
interview with her, Yudina 
described attack her newspaper 
office security guards employed 
bank with links the Kalmyk govern- 
ment. tried call the prosecutors’ office 
but the guards tore the receiver from 
hands. Then used mace against them. 
The head the security service threat- 
ened kill and fired his gun.” 
But Yudina withstood all the harass- 
ment and continued her efforts pub- 
lish. Asked she were afraid, she 


ing corruption Russia’s military. 1994 
was blown his Moscow office 


when his booby-trapped briefcase explod- 


ed. July this year, according the 


Glasnost Defense Foundation, six journal- 


ists had been killed Russia. Two were 
hot, one beaten, one stran- 
with her scarf. late June, the editor 
leaders Kirov was hospitalized with 


stabbed, one 


skull and brain injuries. 
had little contact with other 


local media, whom she considered gov- 


ernment mouthpieces. She complained: 


“Russian journalists who come here 
from Moscow say they haven’t seen 
such newspapers since Brezhnev’s time. 
They sometimes publish fifteen pictures 


the president one issue.” 


about Yudina few weeks 
before her murder, Ilyumzhinov dis- 
Goliath always wins. 
her paper was called Soviet Kalmykia 
Today. Yudina denied any communist 
leanings. She had been reporter for 
and 


missed her communist after all, 


the paper since Soviet times, 


retained the title for continuity. She was 
also regional co-chairman Russia’s 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


KIND 


party, 


responded, “I’m tired being afraid.” 


Journalists from Russia’s Novaya Gazeta 
newspaper, Moscow, hope continue 
publishing Soviet Kalmykia Today. But 
they’re not optimistic. They know this 


Russian version David and Goliath, 


Eve Conant 
Eve Conant radio correspondent and 
television producer for Feature Story Pro- 
Moscow. She supplies reports for 
NPR and NBC, and produces for Fox News 


and various PBS programs. 


CYBI ERWAR 


Burma, Indonesia: Bloodless conflict 


battleground Cyberspace. 


like the computer more,” says Moe, 
“We can fight without bloodshed. 
can send statements the entire world 
and can send virus the SLORC 
says, using the acronym 


machine,” 
for the government. 


Across Southeast Asia, the Internet 
has given potent liberating weapon 
dissidents whom autocrats once simply 
forgot about after shunting them dark 
prisons, malarial jungles, and foreign 
exile. Many the dissident Internet 


fighting Burma’s brutal military 
Lwin Moe used wear 
combat fatigues, wield AK-47 
and roam the jungles with Regiment 
201 the All Burma Students 
Front. Today, business jackets and 
from office neighboring Thailand, 
still fights the same enemy but very 
different type war. His weapons now 
are two 233 MHz desktop computers. His 


campaigns are based abroad, they are 


safe from clampdowns, yet they pene- 


trate borders spread news and views 
that the domestic media cannot touch. 
Internet activists, many working like 


journalists transnational newsroom, 


have transformed scattered voices into 


global dissident movements. 


Many dissidents have been inspired 
campaign 
against Burma, where the unauthcrized 


the successes the 


possession computer with network- 


teen years prison. 


Moe designing Web pages for 
dozen Burmese opposition groups scat- 
tered along the Thai frontier. The pages 
will the home page the Free 
Burma Coalition (http://www.freebur- 
ma.org), with chapters well over 100 
U.S. colleges and more than two 


dozen other countries. 


The coalition organizes letter-writing 


campaigns, demonstrations, and con- 
sumer boycotts outside Burma sup- 
port pro-democracy efforts inside Burma 
Nobel Peace Prize winner Aung San 
Suu Kyi. heightened pressures that led 
tions Burma last year; multinationals 
including PepsiCo and Apple Computer 
pull out Burma; universities divest 
from companies dealing with Burma; 
twenty-two U.S. cities and the state 
Massachusetts pass legislation 
contracts with such companies. 

coalition was founded 
1995 Zarni, Burmese stu- 
dent the University Wis- 
consin. “Before, Burmese expa- 
triates remained isolated from one anoth- 
er,” says. “The Internet allows 
share information, advise one another and 
coordinate action.” 

The Internet had the same embolden- 
ing effect Indonesian protesters who 
ended President Suharto’s rule. The gov- 
ernment clamped down newspapers 
and television stations during the unrest, 
but “News, analysis, and commentary 
flowed abundantly literally hundreds 
e-mail lists,” says Gerry van Klinken, 
editor the magazine Inside Indonesia. 
“Some anonymous Internet news ser- 
vices provided top-quality journalism.” 

Says John MacDougall, who maintains 
the most influential list, INDONESIA-L 
(http://www.indopubs.com/archives), 
from Lanham, Maryland: “Suharto’s 
was due fortuitous combination 
events, one which was the information 
explosion over the Internet.” 

The Internet allowed Indonesians 
discuss taboo subjects, such corrup- 
tion the military and the business 
empires Suharto’s children, and 
link with other dissidents. intro- 
duced new dissident groups nation- 
audience. Political figures hiding from 
security forces spoke the Inter- 
net, did journalists whose magazines 
had been closed the government. 

Events Indonesia may have the gov- 
ernment Vietnam regretting its deci- 
sion allow Internet service providers 
start there last December. The gov- 
ernment had worried that the many Viet- 
namese who fled abroad after the com- 
munist takeover 1975 would step 
attempts foment instability back home. 
That exactly what has happened. 

The world might not have known 
several major protests not for 
postings groups like the Free Vietnam 
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Alliance (http://www.fva.org), based 
Paris, and Vietnam Insight 
vinsight.org) San Jose, California. 


When peasants Thai Binh province 


marched protest corruption offi- 
cials, the government and its media 
stayed silent for five months, but then 
had speak detailed eyewitness 
accounts mounted the Internet. 
When retired Gen. Tran became one 
the highest figures urge the party 
pursue reforms, the texts his let- 
ters appeared first the Internet. 


The sources inside Vietnam who 


furtively provide information for the 
Internet include resistance sympathiz- 
ers the government and the party, 
says Vietnam Insight’s editor, Chan 


Tran. She says her group’s campaign 


recently prompted Hanoi allow the 


family dissident Nguyen Dan Que 


visit him prison. 


was also only last year that com- 


mercial Internet service started Cam- 
bodia. But came just time for oppo- 
nents strongman Hun Sen, who led 
bloody coup. Pro-democracy leader 
Sam Rainsy has small party organiza- 
tion but big voice. used the Inter- 
net pressure for free and fair condi- 


tions for the election held July, and 
expose abuses since then. The Sam 
Rainsy 
kreative.net/knp) contains graphic pho- 
tographs anti-government demonstra- 
tors and other people killed attacks 
blamed Hun Sen. 


home page (http://www. 


The autocrats are fighting back 


Cyberspace. Communist party 
daily Nhan Dan (or The People, 
line June. aimed overseas Viet- 
namese. And hiding behind pen names 
like OKKAR66129, supporters the 


CLOSING 


hen nearly percent 

Iranian voters elected mod- 
erate President Moham- 
mad Khatami last year, 


promised that his administration would 
grant Iranians greater civil liberties. 
Newspapers appeared the beneficia- 
ries this new openness, with the Min- 


Burmese government possibly includ- 
ing diplomats its embassy Washing- 
ton use the BurmaNet News mailing 
government “Information Sheets,” 
fying the military. four languages, the 
(http://www.myanmar.com) paints the 
attractions and business opportunities. 
Peter Eng 
Eng, free-lance writer, has covered 
Southeast Asia since the 1980s. 


Myanmar Page 


BOLD PAPER 


Journalists lose political tug-of-war Tehran 


istry Culture and Islamic Guidance 
granting many more licenses print. Yet 
such permission can also revoked 


newspaper prints something that the 


courts deem defamatory subversive. 
And those courts are dominated con- 
instead Khatami’s election being 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 


GOLDSMITH 
AWARDS 


reporting 


$25,000 prize for investigative 


(submission deadline: November 1998) 


$5,000 book prize 


(submission deadline: November 1998) 


PRESS POLITICS 


PUBLIC POLICY 


research grants 


For more information, please contact: 
Goldsmith Awards Program 
Joan Shorenstein Center 
John Kennedy School Government 


Harvard University 


Cambridge, 02138 
(617) 495-8269 


KENNEDY SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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WORLD 


clear-cut victory for free speech, news- 
papers the Islamic republic have 
become casualties tug war 
between conservatives and moderates. 
Against this backdrop, was surprise 
when two daily newspapers, one 
which had reputation being the 
most daring newspaper Tehran, were 


recently shut down. 


Jameah (Society), was ordered stop 
printing June 11, the eighty-eighth day 
the paper’s life, but the editors contin- 
ued print while the newspaper 
appealed the decision. That appeal was 
turned down July 22, when the General 
Court Tehran forced the newspaper 
close permanently. The court also 
fined the newspaper million rials 
(about $4,000) and suspended publisher 
Hamid-Reza Jalai-Pour from publishing 


newspaper for one year. 


less than four months, Jameah 
gained the reputation being Iran’s 
most liberal newspaper. published sto- 
ries other newspaper had dared 
print, says Elahe Hicks, Iranian 
researcher the Middle East and 
North Africa division Human Rights 
Watch. One example: lengthy inter- 


NEW, MODERATE 
GOVERNMENT 
VICTORY 
SPEECH, SEVERAL 
NEWSPAPERS SHUT 
THEIR DOORS 


view with former Iranian deputy prime 


minister who had been imprisoned for 
sixteen years after was convicted 
being spy for the United States. 
another story, Jameah had quoted the 


commander Iran’s Revolutionary 


Guards, Brig. Gen. Yahya Rahim Safavi, 
saying that the government should 
“cut the necks and tongues” its oppo- 
nents. That was enough for judge 


shut the paper down. 
After Gozarech-e Rouz (Daily Report) 


published article alleging that mem- 
bers the clergy were transferring 
money abroad, the Ministry Culture 
and Islamic Guidance issued miscon- 


duct warning the paper. This warning 
prevents director Mohammet Mahdavi 
Khorrami from owning heading any 
publication for three years. Khorrami 
was also fined million rials (about 
$3,000). Because the warning, Hicks 
says, Khorrami felt that had 
choice but close his newspaper. 
But there reason for hope. July 25, 
three days after the court closed 
Jameah, the newspaper’s entire 


the editor Mashaalah 
started new newspaper, called Tous. 


shut the paper down for 
hours, then allowed reopen provid- 
the paper replace its staff and editor; 
the staff then started another paper, 
Aftab-e Emrooz (Today’s Sun). That 
there great controversy about news- 
papers Iran not only obvious from 
government actions, but from those 
the general populace well. The day 
Tous was closed mob attacked the 


paper and beat 


Maura 
Maura Casey, associate editorial page 
editor for The Day, New London, Con- 


necticut, traveled recently Iran. 


good idea can become more than just good idea. 


Many journalism talk about the book 
intend write, the television pilot we’d like 
create, the project we’ve been brainstorming 
rare quiet moments. Good ideas held captive 
the daily demands our working lives journal- 


environment. 


ism. Good ideas that remain just good ideas. 


Fellowships can awarded for academic year 
for shorter periods. Fellows receive generous 
stipend and staff support, including research 

assistants, and work collegial, challenging 


We’re inviting proposals for our 1999-2000 


The Media Studies Center fellows program was 
designed bring good ideas life; provide 
the time, the environment and the resources for 
the productive development ideas. 


Since 1985, residential fellowships the Media 
Studies Center have enabled news media profes- 
sionals and scholars transform research and 
ideas into books and projects that enrich the 
knowledge practitioners and the understanding 
the public. Media Studies Center fellows have 
produced more than books, launched broad- 
casting ventures and created innovative computer 
software. 


fellowships. The deadline Jan. 15, 1999. For 
application and more information, contact: 


Residential Fellows Program 
Media Studies Center 

580 Madison Avenue 

New York, 10022 
212-317-6500 

sowens@ mediastudies.org 
www.mediastudies.org 


M=DIA C=NT=R 


FUNDED BY THE FREEDOM FORUM 
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DART The Orange County Register, for playing 
win. lucky-number game card contest promoted 
its pages, street racks, and the Pillsbury display 
the fourteen Hughes Family Markets its circulation 
area, the Register encouraged readers try their luck 
twenty cash prizes $1,000 100,000 each 
some $185,000 all. But the paper loaded the dice. For 
example, noted March article the alternative 
Weekly, numbered game cards, which the first 
Sunday the contest were inserted into all editions 
the paper, had matched with the winning num- 
bers listed Hughes stores; this required readers 
some less than affluent neighborhoods get them- 
selves the market via bus. following Sundays the 
game cards were inserted only newsstand copies; 
this required subscribers out and buy second 
Register. Readers who asked for list the winners 
were told write promotions company 
Kennesaw, Georgia, but, when asked for such list, the 
company was unable comply: nobody, the Register 
confirmed the Weekly, had won cent. Except, 
course, the promotions company, the paper, and the 
supermarket advertiser. 


DART the Asbury Park Press, for professional petti- 
ness. When the rival Press Atlantic City revealed 
April that one New Jersey’s largest fuel oil suppli- 
ers had been overcharging schools and municipal agen- 
cies $150,000 amount that grew with further 
investigation more than $400,000 The Associated 
Press was quick pick the story. The AP’s story 
was also quick attribute the reporting the Atlantic 
City paper, whose review more than thousand 
invoices indicated that the overpricing occurred mostly 
accounts whose supervisors did not routinely check 
their bills had not previously complained. But when 
the Asbury Park Press ran that pick-up April 25, 
five little words The Press Atlantic City had mys- 
teriously disappeared. their place was the anony- 
mous attribution published report.” May fol- 
low-up the expanding investigation the Atlantic 
City paper met similar fate the Asbury Park Press. 


LAUREL the Northwest Arkansas Times, for refusing 
close the book. front-page story March 25, 
the reported startling announcement the 
new chancellor the University Arkansas, John 
White: the University Arkansas Press, publisher 
scores award-winning scholarly books, would cease 
operations the end June because wasn’t making 
any money. Immediately the Times went into action. 
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After sixteen days its intense coverage what the 
loss the UAP would mean the university, the state, 
and the region; after its pointed comparisons with the 
financial realities other university presses almost 
all which depend subsidies; after its embarrassing 
disclosures about the enormous sums being spent 
the new chancellor’s home and office and investiture 
ceremonies; after its shaming editorials, scathing car- 
toons, and outraged letters from alumni, Chancellor 
White turned back the page. His expensive investiture 
ceremonies were cancelled. The Times Sunday, 
April ran community service list some 200 
available books published the Press since its incep- 
tion 1980 and urged its readers buy them. mil- 
lion-dollar corporate contribution got UAP endow- 
ment drive off good start. the UAP lives on. The 
staff the University Arkansas Press summed all 
letter appreciation the Times: “Your news- 
paper has been the clarion call battle preserve 
the intellectual, literary, and historical voice our great 
state.” 


DART New York, for off-base story, 
wildly pitched. The Mickey Mantle Files, three-part 
series that aired during the sweepsmonth May, the 
network owned-and-operated station purported 
expose “secret” file “the FBI had put together the 
baseball hero” during the 1950s and Waving 
McCarthyesque fashion document “twenty-eight- 
pages thick” that “very few people have seen,” co- 
anchor Stephen Clark darkly wondered “why the FBI 
put the Mick’s private life under scrutiny.” Mantle’s 
family, too, seen screen, “wondered why Edgar 
Hoover’s G-men would snoop him.” But most won- 
dering all was the FBI, which had done nothing 
the sort. The so-called Mickey Mantle file (since seen 
CJR), was nothing more than bunch reports 
investigative files other subjects which his name 
was mentioned, gathered the agency response 
Freedom Information Act request. Most the 
pages detailed the agency’s investigation into two 
threatening letters the Yankee center fielder, one 
which was from loyal Red Sox fan.” Some the 
pages pertained routine name-check connection 
with proposed visit White House reception 
Mantle and other athletes 1969. (But wait the 
request had been signed John Ehrlichman!) Five 
paragraphs summarize the name-check results. Here 
the first sentence the lead paragraph that summa- 
ry: “Mickey Mantle, former well-known baseball player 
the New York Yankees, has not been the 


darts laurels 
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investigation the FBI.” Here sentence from the 
station’s promo: “Find out what the Feds wanted know 
about the Yankee legend!” 


DART Raleigh, and weekend news 
anchor Kelly Wright, for professional dissonance. When 
child-care advocates held rally the North Carolina 
Legislative Building June, Wright emceed the event, 
applauded the governor’s remarks, sang the Whitney 
Houston number “The Greatest Love All” and then 
went back WRAL report the rally for the five 
news. Common Sense Legislative Update put 
its June report, “The programs extolled the rally 
are worthwhile and should funded the General 
Assembly. But hard understand how journalist 
can endorse legislation that covers.” When came 
such criticism, however, the singing anchorman appar- 
ently tuned out. July 11, the Raleigh News Observer 
noted that Wright just few days earlier had reported 
the worries about federal money for the elderly the 
county’s Human Services Department department 
overseen the Human Services 
Board, which Wright sat. (He has since moved 
anchor job the Fox affiliate Portsmouth, Virginia.) 


LAUREL KXLY-TV, Spokane, Washington, for 
demonstrating the value other voices one-newspa- 
per town. With the Spokesman-Review involved daily 
classic conflict interest reporting controversial 
$100 million development project which its owner, the 
Cowles family, major investor the ABC affiliate 
stepped into the breach. Its five-part series explained the 
complicated financial structure the deal, not scanting 
the risks taxpayers the developers defaulted 
federal loan obtained the city the city had 
make good its pledge cover any shortfall from 


analysis journalism professor Eastern 
Washington University concluded, unsurprisingly, that 
the paper’s news coverage was definitely pro-project. 
Finally, the series pointed the lesson Seattle. that 
city the Times was belatedly scrutinizing similar public- 
private partnership begun 1995, now known some 
Nordygate. 


LAUREL Glamour, for putting the spotlight some 
not-so-pretty facts the public needs know and fast. 
its August issue, the magazine took unblinking 
look quiet epidemic that this year alone will devas- 
tate the lives some million young women and men 
sexually transmitted, disease. Plain 
talk about symptoms and diagnosis, protection and prog- 
nosis, together with the personal testimony ten coura- 
geous women photographed and named how 
herpes, gonorrhea, and other STDs have affected their 
health, their relationships, and their ability bear chil- 
dren provided powerful support for demand 
that attention must paid. For the report impressive- 
documents, the federal government’s lack con- 
cern and funding this public health emer- 
gency that the real shame STD. 


DART Maureen Dowd, edgy columnist The New 
York Times, for unkind cut. her relentless campaign 
prove that James Fallows, the just-ousted editor 
U.S. News World Report, journalistic jerk, Dowd 
her July column took some Fallows’s words right out 
his mouth. Deriding the editor’s differences with pub- 
lisher Mort Zuckerman over their philosophy news 
recent example which was their disagreement about 
the magazine’s coverage Gianni Versace’s murder 
Dowd quoted Fallows thusly: “Each page give to, say, 
Versace page can’t use for ‘News You Can 


parking garage the Nordstrom-anchored mall. Had that remark, she reported it, been fair 
scanted, either, were the gung-ho views Betsy Cowles, accurate reflection what Fallows said and meant, 
president the development company and sister have deserved all the ridicule Dowd heaped 
William Stacey Cowles, publisher the Spokesman- head. But careful readers the July Times 
Review (and owner, too, the local Journal Business from letter the editor letter that 
and NBC affiliate KHQ-TV). Less enthusiastic experts most certainly did not appear the other papers around 
were heard from well, including newly elected mayor country that had carried Dowd’s peevish piece), 
John Talbott, whose calls for voters’ referendum the “What actually said was that page used for covering 
project during his campaign earned him little love from shooting Gianni Versace was page couldn’t 
the paper. Talbott has continued stress the absence use cover ‘business, technology, politics, education, 
overall feasibility study for the project that was You Can Use.’” Oh. 
enthusiastically backed the previous administration. 
one notable segment, KXLY addressed head-on the column written Gloria Cooper, managing 
issue the Spokesman-Review’s coverage: content whom nominations should addressed. 
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Announce 
THE KAISER/NATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION 
MEDIA MINI-FELLOWSHIPS HEALTH FOR 1998 


Travel and Research Grants for Print Broadcast Journalists and Editors Interested Health Policy and Public Health 


1998 the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program, conjunction with the National Press Foundation, will again award fifteen mini-fellowships print, 


television, and radio journalists research and report health policy, health financing, public health issue their choice. The purpose 
encourage in-depth reporting public health and public health policy issues, providing journalists with travel and research support complete 
specific project for publication broadcast. Typically, grants are $5,000 each (up $10,000 for broadcast projects). 


Priority given projects otherwise unlikely undertaken completed, focusing issues that have not been covered are under-reported, and 
which have high likelihood being published/aired and reaching mass audience. Applicants must submit brief outline their proposed project, 


including estimated budget and time-frame for completion and publication/broadcast; their resume and recent examples their work; and letters 
support from supervising editor. Applications need submitted October 17, 1998. 


For more information, apply for the 1998 awards, write to: 


Penny Duckham 

Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, 94025 

Email: pduckham@kff.org 


Ten journalists were awarded Kaiser/National Press Foundation Media Mini-Fellowships 1997/98, research and report 


the following issues: 


Julie Appleby, health/business reporter, Contra Costa Times 
How cost cutting affecting emergency care? 


Rea Blakey, health reporter, WJLA-7 Television/Washington, D.C. 
Scientific research into the efficacy alternative medicine and alternative therapies 


Ariana Cha, public health/race and demographics reporter, The San Jose Mercury News 
The participation minorities, women and children clinical drug trials and medical research 


Debi Chard, health and medical reporter, WCSC-5 Television/Charleston, South Carolina 
The uninsured and under-insured South Carolina, and the implications lacking health insurance the health care they receive 


Andrew Finlayson, associate news director, KTVU-2 Television/San Francisco and Oakland 


Local health departments the Bay Area--what their role, and are they adequately staffed and financed deal with the key health challenges 


they face today? 


Joel Kaplan, Newhouse School Public Communications, Syracuse University, New York 
Mental health treatment and impact welfare reform, budget cuts and HMOs the mental health care and benefits low and 
moderate income people receive 


Medill News Service, (radio and television), Medill School Journalism, Northwestern University 
Skin dangerous and how preventable? 


Sue Reinert, business/health reporter, The Patriot Ledger 


The implications for-profit companies competing with the American Red Cross provide blood and blood components hospitals and 
patients 


Terri Russell, medical reporter, KOLO-8 Television/Reno, Nevada 
Domestic violence and its impact health care delivery and training 


Stephen Smith, senior producer/national projects, Minnesota Public Radio 
Infertility treatments and new birth ethical, social, personal and financial issues involved 


The Kaiser Family Foundation, which funds the Media Mini-Fellowships Program, independent health care foundation and not affiliated with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. 
The National Press Foundation, which helps administer the program and select the recipients, is a non-partisan, tax-exempt organization devoted to fostering excellence in journalism. It is based in 
Washington, D.C. 
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couldn’t hurt any more were 
bleeding It’s been the most 
horrible nightmare I’ve ever 
suicide would help, I’ve even given 
some consideration.” 

moaned Ted Turner, founder 
CNN, now vice-chairman Time Warn- 
er, just after the roof fell CNN’s 
Operation Tailwind report. was far 
and away the greatest calamity afflict 
the network its eighteen-year 
history. The program tarnished CNN’s 
credibility and that Time magazine, 
which was party presenting the 
story secret military mission inside 
Laos during the Vietnam war. The Pen- 
tagon persuasively denied the story’s 
major conclusions. independent 
study commissioned CNN found fatal 
flaws the producers’ research. 

Questions lingered: Was the CNN/ 
Time story correct its essentials, 


Neil Hickey editor large. 
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despite wholesale challenges its body 
evidence? Was the U.S. government 
covering embarrassing episode 
its military history? Whatever the truth, 
CNN and varying degrees, were 
guilty mistakes, misjudgments, miscal- 
culations, and miscues. catalogue 
them here. But first: 


June 1998: CNN airs the now-infa- 
investigative 
report “Valley Death.” it, corre- 
spondent Peter Arnett that U.S. 
forces from Vietnam sortie 
called Operation Tailwind dropped 
sarin, lethal nerve gas, enemy 
village base camp Laos 1970 while 
evacuating exhausted and besieged 
Special Forces commando unit. 
true, was war crime under interna- 
tional law. The Americans and Montag- 
nard mercenaries, said CNN, had killed 
about 100 people, including (what some 
them believed were) American 
who had defected the enemy. 

Time, CNN’s sibling within the Time 
Warner empire, simultaneously publish- 
2,000-word article headlined “Did 
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the U.S. Drop Nerve Gas?” Bearing the 
bylines CNN producer April Oliver 
and Arnett, the story asserts that retired 
Admiral Thomas Moorer, chairman 
the Joint Chiefs 1970, “and other top 
military officials have confirmed the use 
sarin the Laotian operation and 
other missions rescue downed U.S. 
airmen during the Vietnam War.” 

CNN’s report and article were 
the opening salvos collaboration 
prime-time television news magazine 
called NewsStand: CNN and Time. The 
two organizations had proudly announced 
the series press breakfast May 
Time’s Rockefeller Center headquar- 
ters, attended top executives both 
entities: Time Inc. editor chief Nor- 
man Pearlstine, managing editor 
Walter Isaacson, and executive editors 
Joelle Attinger and John Stacks; CNN 
president Tom Johnson, and Richard 
Kaplan, the twenty-eight-year veteran 
ABC News and CBS News, who had 
taken over boss CNN/USA just 
nine months earlier. Also present and 
speaking: Jeff Greenfield and Bernard 
Shaw, two high-profile anchors for News- 
Stand. 

Building audience for CNN was 
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SYNERGY 


major goal the joint effort. The net- 
work’s audience had slumped from 
percent Americans who watched CNN 
“regularly” 1993 percent 1998. 
Competition was mounting from MSNBC 
and Fox News Channel. Kaplan decided 
that shaping prime time schedule so- 
called “appointment viewing” 
newsmagazines yoking CNN Time 
Warner properties Fortune, and 
Entertainment Weekly was just the 
ticket create popular P.M. series. 


WE HAVE AF PROE BLEM - 


anybody has whip, take 
shirt off and beat myself until I’m 
Ted Turner was operatic despair 
because, just eleven days after the press 
breakfast and hours after NewsStand’s 
premiere broadcast, world criticism, 
denials, outrage, accusations, name-call- 
ing, finger-pointing, wrath, and recrimi- 
nations struck CNN’s Atlanta headquar- 
ters. The premise the report could 
not possibly true, shouted viewers 
left, right, and center. The Pentagon 
denounced it. did retired General 
Colin Powell and Henry Kissinger, 
Richard national security advis- 
1970. 

“It’s all lies,” the Army captain who 
led the Tailwind mission told Newsweek. 
CNN’s own in-house military analyst, 


“They cut completely out this program,” 
complained CNN’s military expert. quit. 


former Major General Perry Smith, quit 
the network disgust saying nobody 
had checked the story with him, and 
they had, he’d have told them there was 
nerve gas Vietnam; that keeping 
secret that magnitude for twenty- 
eight years would have required con- 
spiracy involving thousands people; 
and that CNN’s report had done “seri- 
ous damage” U.S. foreign policy 
because let Saddam Hussein and oth- 


ening war with Iraq over similar instru- 
ments mass destruction. 
Stunned the ferocity the criti- 
cism, CNN and Time both swung into 
full damage mode. “To Our 
Readers” statement the issue June 
29, Time’s Isaacson subtly distanced the 
magazine from CNN’s reporting, saying 
believed” (that past tense preg- 
nant) that the televised story and the 
article provided Time Arnett and 
Oliver “were based substantial evi- 
dence.” CNN hired the distinguished 
First Amendment lawyer Floyd Abrams 
conduct full-tilt examination the 
eight-month research job done Oliv- 
er, 36, and the segment’s senior produc- 
er, Jack Smith, 62. 
CNN RETRACT 


lawyerly in-house study found insufficient 
evidence prove the network’s rickety case. 


July “The CNN broadcast was not 
fair,” Abrams concludes his elaborate- 
documented report. Oliver and Smith 
committed “falsification inten- 
tional nature” but their conclusion that 
U.S. troops used nerve gas Vietnam 
supported the evidence. 
Maybe happened and maybe 
says Abrams, but CNN had stacked the 
deck trying prove its case. 

major point: Admiral Moorer wasn’t 
reliable witness because age his 
memory twenty-eight-year-old events 
was uncertain; CNN itself had stopped 
using him source the early 1990s. 
Besides that, Oliver had steered his 
responses with questions beginning: “It 
would safe say “It would 
nudged him with: “So you are aware 
sarin was used?”, Moorer 
with: not confirming for you that 
was used.” 

Oliver and Smith are quick point out 


broadcast and the related Time article and 
that raised serious objections. But 
Moorer later told Abrams had the 

his hands “for about five min- 
utes” and that “thumbed through but 
didn’t read it.” Abrams’s conclusion: 
Moorer had not confirmed that nerve gas 
was used that Tailwind’s target was 
American defectors. 

CNN had other sources shore 
its case, but Abrams found much their 
testimony ambiguous and even “deliber- 
ately blurry.” Old, illegible Xerox copies 
official documents didn’t show that 
nerve gas was used. One Tailwinder’s 
recollections were “so replete with 
backing and filling” unreliable. 
Too much prominence was given partic- 
ipants who provided welcome answers 
and not enough people who contra- 
dicted them. linchpin CNN’s rickety 
buggy, former Lieutenant Robert Van 
Buskirk, second command the 
operation, had used prescribed drugs 
for nervous disorder, and took “mind- 
bending” drugs for post-traumatic stress 
the late 1970s. 

sum: CNN had broadcast, said 
Abrams, “accusations the gravest sort 
without sufficient justification and the 
face substantial persuasive informa- 
tion the contrary. CNN should retract 
the broadcast and apologize the pub- 
lic and, particular, the participants 
Operation Tailwind.” 


July Acknowledging “serious faults” 
the Tailwind story, CNN retracts it. Tom 
Johnson abjectly delivers the humbling 
announcement: “We apologize our 
viewers and our colleagues Time for 


this mistake.” full-page “To Our 
Readers” letter titled “Tailwind: Apol- 
ogy,” Time’s Isaacson writes: “We have 
earned lot from the mistakes made, 
and are working out new procedures 
avoid them the future. Like CNN, 
retract the story and apologize.” 

April Oliver and Jack Smith are fired, 
and the series’ executive producer 
Pamela Hill resigns. Johnson offers his 
resignation Time Warner but it’s 
declined. Rick Kaplan considers resign- 
ing but thinks better it. 

Peter Arnett claims was virtually 
innocent bystander the whole 
mess, even though his byline appeared 
the Time article and was the 


ers call Americans hypocrites for threat- that they gave Moorer the draft text ofthe onscreen reporter for CNN’s report. 
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Arnett says his role was mostly “to 
appear camera” the front man. 
called CNN headquarters 
Atlanta and handed stern reprimand, 
but keeps his job. That’s not good 
enough for General Perry Smith; 
insists the network will have “credibil- 
ity problem” until fires Arnett. Others 
call the general “mouthpiece for the 
Pentagon,” which hates Arnett for his 
Vietnam and gulf war reporting. Smith 
hints that Kaplan, too, should walk the 
plank. Colin Powell says CNN’s apology 
and retraction aren’t enough; the net- 
work brass should declare flat out that 
the Tailwind report either correct 
false not just that they didn’t have 
enough proof make stick. 

Jeff Greenfield addresses the camera 
the July NewsStand: “We are under 
illusions here that this will quickly 
forgotten forgiven. And enter- 
prise where credibility the most pre- 
cious resource, done neither our 
viewers nor ourselves service 
wish had not happened, but did 
happen and will everything can 
make sure will not happen again.” 


REBUTTALS 


DUELLING 


July 21: Flanked veterans the actu- 
Tailwind Operation, Defense Secre- 
tary William Cohen releases twelve- 
page, single-spaced report based 
detailed research from the Chairman 
the Joint Chiefs Staff, the Secretaries 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
the Director the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The bottom line: “No evidence 
could found” that sarin was used 
Tailwind, anywhere else during the 
Vietnam war, and “no records per- 
sonal recollections” showed that U.S. 
defectors had been targeted. 

Nerve gas was, indeed, stored Oki- 
nawa, says Cohen, but records indi- 
cate never reached Southeast Asia. 
The gas dropped during Tailwind? 
“more potent version” tear gas, says 
Cohen’s report, adding that only two 
servicemen defected during the Viet- 
nam war; neither was Laos during 
Tailwind. 

The next morning, jam-packed 
press conference (televised C-SPAN) 
the Freedom Forum New York, 
April Oliver and Jack Smith offer their 
own, seventy-seven-page single-spaced 
response Floyd conclusions. 
His eleven-day study their eight- 


month investigation 
showed weak and 
standing the facts 

and its hasty 
preparation “begat 
sloppy and reckless 
report.” 

The Oliver-Smith 
document contains 
Talmudic scrutiny 
views that didn’t make into the News- 
Stand program because severe time 


isaacson, Time 


Johnson, CNN 


thirty minutes reading the script and 
the Time magazine article” which “plain- 


restrictions, along with brief clinic 
gas and gas masks, and excerpts inter- 
views “with certain 
remain nameless due 
have been brought bear our 
sources.... 


when they videotaped him, they insist, 
and later became “four-square con- 
firming source” when spent “twenty 


stated that confirmed nerve gas use 
defectors.” That “final 
approval exceeds any normal journal- 
istic standard confirmation.” 

appendix lists dozen people who 
refused talk them (among them, 


pilots who will 
threats that 


” 


Admiral Moorer was sound mind 
State Alexander Haig, former CIA direc- 


chemical experts who did. 


nUUDLE 


NITH GROUND RULES 


Norman Pearlstine, editor chief Time talked with cir about the Tailwind 
episode. Edited excerpts: 


example, which I’ve seen others, where reporters out get story, work very 
hard it, interview lot people, and become convinced point view that 
can’t supported. rather classic breakdown the relationship between 
reporter and editor. 

The first question must ask is: Should putting stuff our magazines 
that not written our staff That would include book excerpts, articles 
free-lancers, and pieces done collaboration with television. Each little bit dif- 
ferent. would say that every managing editor has responsible for the words 
and pictures that magazine, and conversely, every executive producer has 
responsible for the images television. Peter Arnett has written for before. 
took dispatches from him from Baghdad and were happy have them. 

What complicates this and what frustrates me, going back 1992, are the 
cations the 9th Circuit case Masson The New Yorker, which essentially says 
that you have reason believe story correct, and don’t fact-check it, then you 
not have responsibility liability for its content. But you independently fact- 
check it, then you do. It’s libel decision that has really perverted the editorial fil- 
ters that ought place. It’s most obvious book excerpts, but think has 
implications here. It’s incentive not fact-check. The case clearly has chilling 
effect what editors ought doing. 

want little careful laying down ground rules ways that really inhib- 
the reporting and investigatory process. not think the story belonged the 
air our magazine. fault myself all, it’s that, when the story came 
Time, didn’t fully appreciate that was controversial piece. Nobody Time 
was saying, gee, let’s put this the cover, this great journalism. was saying, 
it’s twenty-eight year-old story that’s kind interesting, but more footnote 
than something that’s going generate lot heat. probably should have 
been smarter about that. 

disappointed that CNN and put story the air and our magazine that 
can’t support. But delighted with the day-to-day working relationship with CNN, 
and think that year from now will broader and deeper than is. 
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TEN MISTAKES 


“How could this have hap- 
pened?” Bernard Shaw won- 

Stand. hunger for big 
story launch new news 
program?” Well, yes, Bernie, 
that’s pretty much it. 
called the lust for ratings, which, you 
know, afflicts journalists well 
actors. Rick Kaplan blooded vet- 
eran news: ran World News 
Tonight with Peter Jennings, PrimeTime 
Live, Nightline, and holds thirty-four 
Emmies. knows how play this 
game, and that’s why CNN president 
Tom Johnson hired him create 
schedule must-see, crowd-pleasing 
programs partly response 
increased competition from MSNBC 
and Fox News Channel. Avid for block- 
buster NewsStand premiere, CNN 
became blind the report’s fatal flaws. 
Only the cliché will suffice: Live the 
ratings, die the ratings. 


For two nobody 


has ever called Peter 
Arnett just another pretty 
face who reads the news 

was. Second, he’s 


enjoyed enviable, Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning career and CNN and seen 
more military action than any other 
reporter still working. But Tailwind 
was his Waterloo. lent his name and 
reputation Vietnam expert 
NewsStand and Time, then admitted 
he’d been merely ventriloquist’s 
dummy mouthing the words Oliver 
and Smith. conducted three inter- 
views, narrated the piece, and co- 
bylined the Time article with Oliver, 
but that was all “marketing,” not jour- 
nalism, said Arnett. contributed not 
one They gave the list 
questions]. asked [them]. The pro- 
ducers took the tape and was gone. 
was the face.” Allowing Arnett 
cavalierly uninterested the CNN and 
Time report was major blunder and 
let viewers and readers conclude that 
many journalists work the same way. 


outraged Christiane Amanpour, 
CNN’s ace war correspondent, wrote 
The New York Times: object this 
new image correspondent 
compoop.” 


cedures were suspended 
fatally when the magazine 


article (co-bylined 
Arnett) for its June 
issue. the basis 
er’s 156-page summary the research, 
managing editor Isaacson and others 
Time Inc. decided the article was suffi- 
ciently well-sourced publish. But 
Time did virtually independent fact- 
checking except for names and num- 
bers even though its Washington 
bureau “raised questions about the sub- 
stance, the evidence, and the sources 
the story,” Time’s Washington bureau 
chief Michael Duffy put 
Instead, Time built moat between itself 
and the network. Its headline: “Did the 
U.S. Drop Nerve Gas?” and the distanc- 
ing subhead, CNN investigation 
charges Those fig leafs don’t 
conceal poor judgment. The June 
report bore logo, giving 
viewers the right suppose that Time 
was placing the full weight its prestige 
behind the story. 


CNN’s failure consult 

its own, paid, military 

affairs expert, retired 
General Smith, was per- 
misjudgment. “They 
cut completely out 
program,” said Smith 


Charlie Rose’s interview show. “If 
they thought they had done really thor- 
ough research, why didn’t they call 
military analyst who had fought the 
war, had flown over Laos lot just the 
year before, had been weapons and 
tactics officer?” Why, indeed? Surely, 
CNN’s managers weren’t fearful the 
facts getting the way good story. 
But why keep general your staff 
and then hide from him the potentially 
explosive conclusions military- 


related report? Johnson favored con- 
sulting Smith but Kaplan talked him 
out it. CNN spokesman Steve 
Haworth said the producers felt 
unnecessary include Smith because 
“they were confident the resources 
they already had their disposal.” Too 
confident. 


staff support and guidance 
Oliver and Smith, neither 


investigative reporter. Oliv- 
developed the story orig- 
and did most the 
reporting. She’s cum laude Princeton 
grad, worker Ronald Reagan’s 1980 
campaign, and former MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour staffer. The veteran Smith: 
“hard news guy” (in the words col- 
league), and well-respected such, but 
investigator Chicago Daily News 
reporter, CBS bureau chief Chicago 
and Washington. Investigations the 
military work for specialists with fin- 
gertip touch for the task and fine sense 
how decades-old “war stories” can 
often expand the memories com- 
batants. Arnett might have saved the 
day, had been more engaged. (On 
July 24, Arnett offered: “Unless some 
new information unearthed, I’m will- 
ing accept that there was nerve gas 
used Vietnam.”) 


CNN’s vetting process 


disproving the producers 
assertions. The Oliver- 
Smith research was fully 


Rick Kaplan, Pamela Hill, and others 
the CNN hierarchy. They clearly did 
not scrutinize with sufficient journal- 
istic acuity spot its weak points and 
contradictions. Rick Kaplan claimed 
didn’t know the report was the 
works until week before aired. 
When finally read the script, had 
million questions” but didn’t halt the 
broadcast. Astonishingly, never saw 
the 156-page briefing book prepared 
Oliver and Smith until after CNN 
telecast the program. CNN veteran 
says the incident “was accident wait- 
ing happen,” because the research 
procedures Hill’s documentary unit 
were inadequate handle major inves- 
tigative stories. 
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CNN AND TIME 

MADE REPORTING TAILWIND 


§ 


and Smith placed far 
too much weight the tes- 


timony Admiral Moorer. 
His supposed “confirma- 

tion” the Tailwind events 

was confused, contradicto- 
ry, and ultimately inconclu- 


sive. did not support their assertion 
the Time article that “and other top 
military officials have confirmed the use 
sarin the Laotian operation 
Moorer was the single most quoted and 
visible senior officer the program, but 
was too unreliable witness around 
whom construct damning brief. 
late July, Moorer was saying: “People 
that know know was being misquot- 
ed.... Americans were killed, gas 
was dropped.” also said he’d been 
asked “trick questions.” CNN settled 
sum (in the “low six figures”) Moorer 
the apparent effort avoid litigation 
him. Other suits are progress 
Vietnam veterans who feel maligned 
the Tailwind report. 


firming that poison gas ever was 
dropped Vietnamese troops 
anyone. compelling reason exists, 
twenty-eight years after the event, for 
those regimes cover use chem- 
ical weapons Americans. But noth- 
ing the Tailwind report indicates 
that CNN ever cross-checked its con- 
clusions with sources those involved 
countries. 


The tone and atmospher- 
and all) suggested 

all decked out 
with mawkish musical 
score aimed manipu- 


lating viewers’ emotions, along with 
added-on sounds battle, slick edit- 
ing, artsy use black-and-white stills 
from the mission, and the recurrent, 
spectral image gas mask (the 
wrong model, turned out). This 
bitter story sixteen American sol- 


Ata press New York’s Freedom Forum July 22, Jack Smith and 
April Oliver delivered hugely detailed Floyd Abrams’s study the Tailwind 
episode. The producers’ assertions: Abrams’s document was “sloppy and reckless.” 


research and more than 
200 interviews, the CNN 
team produced not sin- 
gle document nor verbal 
expression from commu- 
nist authorities Laos 
Vietnam (or from Russian and Chinese 
advisers who were there 1970) con- 


diers all whom were wounded 
the fighting deserved simpler, 
more honest telling with fewer movie- 
making frills: you’ve got the goods, 
the bells and whistles are unneces- 
sary. Ironically, Buffalo Springfield 
sings the sound track: “There’s 
something happening here. What 
ain’t exactly clear.” 
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Finally: 
with the story with- 
chain 


evidence leading 
the necessary con- 


clusion that the story was 
correct beyond reasonable doubt. Three 
confidential sources leaned toward con- 
firmation, but close reading the 
available transcripts show their respons- 
definitive support CNN and Time 
should have demanded. Oliver and 
Smith have declined ask those three 
come forward voluntarily answer 
questions. Four participants the oper- 
ation effectively denied the use lethal 
gas. found any conclusions that 
house cards was unsound any jour- 
nalistic standards. Too late, CNN came 
that conclusion. its July retrac- 
tion, said: “The question isn’t, was 
nerve gas used. The journalistic ques- 
tion is, can you prove nerve gas was 
used. Our story didn’t have that proof.” 


Time editor pronounced herself “dev- 
astated” the Tailwind controversy; 
another was “heartsick.” CNN vice-pres- 
ident Steve Haworth said the network 
was feeling “grief and sadness and hurt 
and feelings betrayal.” But why 
“betrayal?” CNN’s top management and 
senior staff were largely asleep the 
switch and could easily have avoided the 
disgrace. CNN’s Reliable Sources 
show, Kaplan hammered wedge 
between himself and the fiasco: was 
not part the investigation that turned 
twisting the story reporting the 
story that way, would have resigned.” 

The big problem, Kaplan said, was that 
Oliver and Smith had “fallen love with 
their story one the biggest problems 
that any journalist can have.” causes 
nany otherwise good journalists ignore 
red flags, said, and mistake leads for evi- 
dence and statements for proof. 

Jack Smith had different view: “The 
only love affair going was Rick 
Kaplan’s love affair with his big-time job 
behind this story because likes the 
power, likes the money, likes 
being boss just little too much.” 

And CNN had fallen love with the 


q 

# 
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SYNERGY 


prospect hot, newsmaking, ratings- 
building story curtain-raiser for its 
new series. The network had “caved in” 
cravenly, Smith charged, out dread 
Pentagon retribution against CNN’s world- 
wide efforts cover military operations. 
What Floyd Abrams’s reaction 
the lengthy Oliver-Smith rebuttal his 
study? failed lawyers’ document,” 
calls it. “Internally inconsistent unper- 
suasive.” The producers have yet cite 
fact any their post-retraction state- 
ments “that was unaware that did 
not take into account preparing 


has been “hyperbolic and irresponsible.” 

Pamela Hill has been silent since the 
program’s airing, but told she feels its 
problems grew from combination 
factors: very overworked team 
Atlanta trying get new program 
the air, and very convincing producing 
team [Oliver and Smith] Washington.” 

The Tailwind reporting, fact, was 
chain reaction three firecrackers 
sequenced trigger mega-explosion. 
Taken alone, each could have been con- 
tainable: overzealous producers scrupu- 
lously supervised could have caused lit- 


report.” Their response, Abrams says, tle mischief; 


MEDIA FELLOWSHIP 


The Center Crime, Communities Culture the Open Society 
Institute announces new fellowship program allow journalists 
cover in-depth stories crime, criminal justice, violence and the search 
for just and practical solutions public safety. The Center will fund 
journalists for six months year cover one more criminal justice 
stories their choice. The average one-year grant will $50,000. 


WHO SHOULD APPLY 


THE FELLOWSHIP 


Print, TV, radio and photojournalists with more years experience are 
invited submit proposals. Fellows will required produce 
publishable broadcast-ready works. The Center encourages, but 
does not require, participation employers. Letters 
commitment from editors and producers consider publishing airing 
works are also required. Fellows may begin their project anytime 1999. 
The Center Crime, Communities Culture the Open Society 
Institute seeks create better understanding and support for 
effective and humane responses crime order enhance the safety 
all communities. The Center supports innovative programs and 
research criminal justice and public safety and provides 
fellowships people committed becoming leaders the field. The 
Center seeks projects representing variety viewpoints and 
committed protecting the integrity and independence each work. 


For further information 
and application form please 
check our website: www.soros.org/crime/ 
call (212) 548-0146 
E-mail mporter@sorosny.org 


ABOUT THE CENTER 


Crime Communities Media Fellowships 
The Center Crime, Communities Culture 
400 West 59th Street, 3rd Floor 
New York, New York 10019 


1998 for 1999 grant cyc 
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reporters with supervision similarly 
might have brought grief; both 
those factors, minus ratings pressure, 
could have spared CNN and Time the 
misfortune suffered. But all three 
together created morbific cocktail. 
story had number unin- 
tended consequences. allowed 
people who believe that successive 
administrations lied about Vietnam 
conclude that the government still 
covering heinous crimes. And fans 
the military may now suppose that the 
news media are back their old game 
bashing the war and the troops who 
fought it. Pentagon spokesman Kenneth 
Bacon thinks the report “rekindled 
the minds veterans the sense that 
they’re still the target persistent, lin- 
gering anti-war feelings.” also gave 
countries like Iraq and Iran false, free- 
bie propaganda tool” claim the U.S. 
was involved covert criminal behavior. 

Time, reappraisal the CNN con- 
nection continues. Says Henry Muller, 
editorial director Time Inc.: “With ben- 
efit hindsight, this was not synergy 
the kind imagined our corporate chief- 
tains. This was marketing synergy, not 
journalistic synergy.” Still, the marriage 
Time and CNN will survive, sure, 
partly because “the leadership this 
company wants work together. Tele- 
vision news needs ideas and credibility, 
and they get both being associated 
with Time.” And Time “gets its logo out 
there front more people.” 

The lesson learned, Muller says, 
that future collaborations between Time 
and CNN must fully joint enterprises 
from the start, with journalists from each 
organization bringing their discrete 
skills and perspectives the story. New 
procedures are not the whole answer 
because “everybody knows what went 
wrong” and mistake this magnitude 
“never going happen again because 
don’t think Time magazine will ever 
again run its pages story hasn’t 
checked itself.” The burden both 
companies, Muller suggests, 
demonstrate that the original concept 
print and nuptial still workable. 

That may tougher than either 
thinks. Time Warner chairman Gerald 
Levin and Ted Turner melded their 
legions 1996 expecting forge 
unique, multimedia newsgathering 
force with all the potential power and 
riches such union. far, the results 
range from mixed disastrous. 
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Research Report from our Programs 


for Newsroom Decision Makers 


Public Attitudes toward 
Social Security, Medicare, Medicaid, 
Welfare, and the Press 


1997 and 1998 conducted series three wide-ranging on-the-record 


conferences for newsroom decision makers editors, editorial board writers, 
producers and project writers some the major social issues our time. 
These focused Social Security, Medicare, Medicaid, welfare reform and the 
multiracial society. Attending journalists were competitively selected and award- 
full fellowships. Speakers included analysts, advocates, scholars, government 
officials and others. Each program lasted 2'/2 days. commissioned original 
surveys polling data looking what Americans thought about these subjects, 
well surveys what people thought about the press. focused public 
attitudes because what people believe whether correct not can have 
powerful impact political and social decisions and how the interpret what they 
read and see. The surveys were released and discussed the programs. 


The surveys public attitudes toward entitlement programs were con- 
ducted for the Harvard Opinion Research Program, directed Professor 
Robert Blendon, Sc.D., leading national authority polling and public atti- 
tudes. holds tenured position the faculties the John Kennedy 
School Government and Harvard School Public Health. Prof. Blendon and 
his team reviewed their own surveys and other national studies reach the 
conclusions this report. Other authors included John Benson, 
Harvard School Public Health, and Flint Wainess, A.B., Harvard University; 
and Drew Altman, Ph.D., and Mollyann Brodie, Ph.D. Dr. Altman president 
the Henry Kaiser Family Foundation, which underwrote most the costs 
the Harvard surveys. 


The review public attitudes toward the press was conducted for 
Princeton Survey Research Associates, and directed Larry Hugick, Director 
Political and Media Studies for PSRA. 


Printed here are highlights the surveys. The compiete texts can found 
our website, www.natpress.org. 


Funding for these original programs and surveys was provided the John 
and James Knight Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the Ethics and 
Excellence Journalism Foundation, well the Kaiser Family Foundation. 


This research report was created and funded 
the National Press Foundation, independent, non-profit organization 
offering programs and awards for journalists 


NATIONAL 
PRESS 
FOUNDATION 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

Social Security clearly one America’s most popu- 
lar federal government programs. Policy experts, 
national politicians, and opinion leaders have writ- 
ten and spoken extensively this topic. But less 
attention has been paid the views the average cit- 
izen the future Social Security. Taken together, 
these surveys portray nation psychological 
state denial. recognize both that Social Security 
serious financial difficulties and that are not 
saving enough personally for our retirement. But 
are unwilling face either these issues. 
“Maybe next year” the view expressed quite widely 
opinion surveys. Surprisingly, even the age group 


closest retirement shares this denial. 


Americans are relatively well informed about 
how the Social Security system works. Three 
four (78%) know that Social Security entitlement. 
Contrary the beliefs many commentators, most 
Americans (68%) recognize that Social Security payroll 
taxes collected from workers today are used pay ben- 
efits for current retirees, rather than being put into 
account pay for their own benefits when they retire. 
(See Table 

However, substantial number Americans 
not understand the intricacies how the Social 
Security program financed. While Social 
Security's financial structure central the current 
debate, the public confused about the relationship 
between the federal budget and the Social Security trust 
fund. substantial proportion (31%) Americans 
not know that Social Security part the total federal 
budget when the government calculates the budget 
deficit. Similarly, while plurality (49%) know the 
money the Social Security trust fund invested 
government treasury bonds, 21% think kept the 
government cash the bank, 13% that invested 
private company stocks, and 17% said they did not 
know. 

The public believes the Social Security pro- 
gram facing major fiscal problems, but does 
not realize that the problems facing Social 
Security are less immediate than those facing the 
Medicare program. More than two-thirds 
Americans know that action taken the future, 


www.natpress. org 


the Social Security (76%) and Medicare (69%) trust 
funds will bankrupt, but most Americans not dif- 
ferentiate between the time periods when the two trust 
funds are expected run out money (Table 2). 
fact, the Medicare hospital trust fund expected 
out balance more than two decades before the Social 
Security trust fund. 

The public disagrees with most experts the 
chief causes Social Security's financial prob- 
lems. The factor most often cited major reason for 
the program's financial problems that money from 
the Social Security trust fund being spent pro- 


grams other than Social Security (67%). result,.the 


public has suspicion that funds were not being 


siphoned off from the trust fund for other purposes, 
Social Security might not facing financial problems. 
The public gives less significance other factors fre- 
quently cited explain the program's financial difficul- 
ties, such more people going Social Security, leav- 
ing fewer workers pay Social Security payroll taxes, 
and people Social Security living longer they cost 
the program more money. 

Public understanding the current debate over 
what role Social Security cutbacks should play 
balancing the federal budget hampered 
Americans’ misconception that Social Security 
smaller part the federal budget than actu- 
ally is. Asked choose the two largest areas feder- 
spending from among five items list, only one 
four (24%) correctly named Social Security (56% did cor- 
rectly identify the other largest area, defense spending). 
Nearly two-thirds (64%) named foreign aid, which actu- 
ally constitutes only the fiscal year 1996 budget. 
Many Americans are confused about the relationship 
between the federal budget and the Social Security trust 
fund. substantial proportion (50%) Americans 
not know that Social Security part the total feder- 
budget when the government calculates the budget 
deficit. Most Americans not see Social Security 
one the largest areas federal spending and not 
see the need reduce Social Security spending order 
balance the federal budget. 

most measures, seniors, who are the main 
beneficiaries the program, have about the 
same level knowledge about Social Security 
other adults. However, there are some important 


Research Report 


differences. Seniors are considerably less likely (47% 
seniors 81% non-seniors) think Social 
Security will bankrupt action taken. Seniors 
are less likely than others (51% seniors 71% non- 
seniors) aware that Social Security pay-as- 
you-go program, that is, that Social Security payroll 
taxes collected today are used pay benefits for cur- 
rent recipients. 

The minority community less well informed 
about some the basic facts about Social 
Security, but has clearer idea who eligible 
three ten blacks (34%) and 


the 


Hispanics (31%), compared 


Q0/ 


lar. Three four (78% likely voters) favor proposal 
that would continue pay full Social Security benefits 
seniors need, but reduce benefits seniors earn- 
ing more than $100,000 year. 

Americans have not yet come judgment 
the issue privatization and alternative invest- 
ment strategies for Social Security. The public 
holds mixed and sometimes conflicting views. 
Many Americans are willing consider privatization 
alternative investment strategies for Social Security. 
Seven ten favor letting individuals decide how some 
Social 


their own 


Table American’s knowledge about how Security contributions are 


system works 


invested and allowing peo- 


with 13% whites, are not 
aware that Social Security 
primarily federal govern- 
ment program. Less than half 
(40%) blacks, compared 


When people retire Social Security, 


ple invest the amount 


giving 


they now pay Social 


Security taxes save 


Workers who have paid into the program are 
eligible receive Social Security benefits 96% 


for their own retirement. 
Public opinion fluid 


with 73% whites and 63% ‘hey receive different payments from each other the issue investing 
workers who have paid into the pro- 
gram are eligible receive Social Security benefits 89% 


Social Security pay-as- 


you-go program. plurality 
(46%) blacks think that 
Social Security payroll taxes 


government program 


person can earn 
paid workers today are Social Security entitlement 
put into account pay 
for their own Social Security 
benefits when they retire. 
Most Americans believe 
that Social Security has 
major problems, but 
not crisis. Americans 
not generally want see 


government treasury bonds 
Social 


Security spending 


Social Security primarily federal 


person can work while receiving Social Security 
benefits, but there dollar limit how much 


Immigrants who live here, but have never worked 
this country, are not eligible for Social Security 


Workers who have not paid into the program 
are not eligible for Social Security benefits 70% 


Social Security payroll taxes collected from workers 
today are used pay benefits for current retirees 68% 


Social Security part the total federal budget 
when the government calculates the budget deficit 50% 


Money the Sociai Security trust fund invested 


stock market. six recent 
83% surveys, support ranged 
from low 25% high 
78% Security tax funds are 
invested the stock mar- 
75% ket, three four (72%) 
would prefer allowing indi- 
viduals invest part 
their own portion however 
like, 
than having the govern- 


they would rather 


ment make the investment 


49% 
(25%). 


reduced. Their willingness 
make major reductions future spending depends 
heavily what specific national problem Americans 
think are trying solve. Although majority 
Americans believe the Social Security program faces 
financial difficulties, most are unwilling raise taxes 
reduce benefits. 

Many Americans are willing consider afflu- 
ence testing policy option. Affluence testing, 
which many lower and middle income Americans might 
not see negatively affecting them, relatively popu- 


Source: Washington Post/Kaiser Family Foundation/Harvard University poll, 1997. 


Most Americans op- 
pose raising the retirement age for Social 
Security. Nearly half (47%) favor the general idea 
raising the retirement age without affecting people 
already receiving benefits, keep the Social Security 
system financially sound the future. However, once 
specific age mentioned (69 70), support drops 
only three ten (28% 31%). 

Significant disparities how people differ- 
ent generations view the Social Security program 
may affect the debate about Social Security over 
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the long term. Younger Americans are significantly 
more worried than older Americans about the problems 
facing the Social Security system. Seniors are much 
more leery than other Americans about investing Social 
Security funds. 

African- 
Americans and whites have similar views. But 


solutions, 
the attitudes African-Americans differ from 
those whites some proposals, and not 
always expected ways. African-Americans are 
less likely than whites (37% 51%) favor investing 
Social Security revenues the stock market, instead 
putting funds into government bonds. most poli- 
cies involving investing Social Security funds, blacks 
are slightly more opposed than whites. result, 
many middle-class African-Americans may see them- 
selves being negatively affected affluence testing. 

Although most Americans recognize that Social 
Security will bankrupt action taken, 
majority oppose reducing benefits paid 
retirees the future, having everyone pay more 
Social Security taxes, and gradually increas- 
ing the retirement age for Social Security with- 
out affecting people now receiving benefits. Even 
the option reducing benefits paid upper-income 
Americans the future, two-thirds (68%) the public 
opposes such measure upper-income defined 
retirees with earnings more than $40,000 year. 

The public’s reluctance take action here due 
more than one cause, but clearly major reason that 
Americans are concerned about not being able 
save enough for their own retirement they are about 
the long-term future Social Security. Whereas two- 
thirds (67%) report that they worry that Social Security 
will run out money the time they retire, 69% 
adults who are not retired likewise report that they are 
worried about not having enough private savings for 
their own retirement needs. the issue private 
pensions, which most adults who have not retired 
anticipate being larger source retirement 
income than Social Security, nearly half (45%) report 
that they not now participate individual 
employer-provided private pension 401-K plan. 
Once again, those near retirement are better pre- 
pared financially: 44% adults age are not 
enrolled such plans all. 
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MEDICARE 

The debate over the future Medicare likely 
recurring issue the Baby Boom generation 
approaches retirement age. The salience this issue 
driven the fact that three four Americans 
(75%) consider the Medicare program important 


their own families. result, the public wary 


politicians making changes the short term, except 
necessary preserve Medicare for future genera- 
tions. future debates, the views seniors are like- 
play disproportionate role, because they tend 
politically active issues that affect them. 
While Medicare/Social Security (29%) ranked the 
top issue among voters age and over the 1996 
presidential election, only voters younger than 
cited the issue. Fully half (50%) those who said 
Medicare/Social Security was the most important 
issue deciding their presidential vote were 
older. Seniors are not likely view the Medicare 
debate the way many politicians frame their 
arguments this issue, but how the specifics the 
plan will affect their lives. Will they have pay 
more, and how much? Will they able the 


same doctor? 


Americans are relatively well informed about 
what Medicare is. Prior surveys the authors have 
shown that Americans lack great deal knowledge 
about how the federal government and our political sys- 
tem function. However, most Americans know the basic 
facts about Medicare. Three out four are aware that 
primarily federal government rather than state 
private program, that Medicare pays doctor bills 
for individuals years age and older, and that 
Medicare entitlement. 

However, many remain confused about the dif- 
ferences between Medicare and Medicaid. Six 
ten (58%) know that Medicare, rather than Medicaid 
(23%) some other program (8%), provides health 
insurance for people over regardless their income. 
Similarly, about half (52%) knew that Medicaid, rather 
than Medicare (24%) some other program (14%), pro- 
vides health insurance for many low-income families 
regardless their age. each case, about one four 
confuse Medicare and Medicaid, and overall least 
four ten not name the program correctly. 
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Americans not know much about the specific 
benefits covered Medicare, and substantial 
number not understand the intricacies how 
the program financed. Only four ten know that 
Medicaid the program that provides health insurance 
for low-income people who need nursing home care 
home over long period time. About one-third 
(32%) believe Medicare serves that function. Only four 
ten (41%) are aware that Medicare does not pay for out- 
patient prescription drugs for individuals and older. 

Most Americans not seem know that many 
the health care costs and needs seniors are 
left unmet this key safety net program. Only 
about one three (35%) know that for the average per- 
son over 65, Medicare pays 
about half their health care 
costs. Twenty percent think 
the program pays almost all 


read down) 


health care costs for the aver- 


Security trust funds going 


largest areas federal spending and not see the need 
reduce Medicare spending order balance the fed- 
eral budget. Asked choose the two largest areas 
federal spending from among five items list (with 
defense spending excluded), 63% named foreign aid and 
42% named food stamps. fact, foreign aid and food 
stamps represent only and 2%, respectively, the 
federal budget. The two items from the list that actually 
constitute the largest areas spending Social 
Security and Medicare were cited fewer than one 
three Americans (33% and 32%, respectively). 

most measures, seniors, who are the main 
beneficiaries the program, have about the same 
level knowledge about Medicare other adults. 

However, there are some 
important differences. Sen- 


iors are considerably less 


oes not take_action 


likely (54% seniors 
72% non-seniors) 


age senior. The public con- 


fused about the relationship Likely bankrupt 


Medicare 


69% 


Social Security 


76% 


think Medicare will 


between the federal budget the next years 


29% taken. 


Further the future 


and the Medicare trust fund. 


substantial proportion about when 


39% Most 


lieve that Medicare has 


. Not likely to go bankrupt 


that Medicare part the 


opinion 


Source: Washington Post/Kaiser/Harvard, 1997. 


total federal budget when the 
government calculates the budget deficit. 

The public believes the Medicare program 
major fiscal problems, but does not realize 
that the problems facing Medicare are more 
immediate than those facing Social Security. 
More than two-thirds Americans know that 
action taken the future, the Medicare (69%) and 
Social Security (76%) trust funds will bankrupt, but 
most Americans not differentiate between the time 
periods when the two trust funds are expected run 
out money. fact, the Medicare hospital trust fund 
expected out balance more than two decades 
before the Social Security trust fund. 

Public understanding the current debate over 
what role Medicare cutbacks should play bal- 
ancing the federal budget hampered 
Americans’ misconception that Medicare 
smaller part the federal budget than actual- 
is. Most Americans not see Medicare one the 


major problems, but 
not crisis. One five 


Americans (21%) believe 
the Medicare program crisis, while majority 
(54%) thinks has major problems, but not crisis. 
Twenty percent believe the program has minor 
problems. 

Americans not generically want see 
Medicare spending reduced. Their willingness 
make major reductions future Medicare spend- 
ing depends heavily what specific national 
problem Americans think are trying solve. 
More than two-thirds (70%) Americans favor reduc- 
ing future Medicare spending the goal the reduc- 
tions preserve the program for future generations. 
But less than one-third the public favors reductions 
future Medicare spending the goal balance the 
federal budget (31%) provide tax cut (23%). 

While most Americans Medicare 
changes ensure the fiscal solvency the pro- 
gram, most are leery major redesign the 
program way accomplish this. substan- 
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tial majority (64%) prefer leave Medicare 
today, with defined set benefits and the government 
providing individuals with single insurance card. Only 
32% want see Medicare changed that people over 
would receive check voucher from the govern- 
ment each year for fixed amount they can use shop 
for their own private health insurance. The public’s lack 
support for vouchers may stem part from belief 
that private health insurance companies would 
unwilling sell health insurance equal Medicare 
people older (75%) and that most seniors would 
unlikely able afford comparable private insur- 
ance was offered (73%). 

During the course the 1995 Medicare debate, 
support for reducing Medicare payments hos- 
pitals and physicians dropped from 67% 54%. 
This decline seems reflect growing public apprehen- 
sion that Medicare does reduce reimbursements, 
many hospitals and physicians may refuse accept 
Medicare patients (61% think this will result) 
may compensate for the loss raising prices for non- 
Medicare patients (83%). 

When asked what Medicare should look like 
the year 2000, most Americans prefer incremental 
rather than sweeping change the program’s 
overall design and structure. majority Americans 
(58%) prefer have Medicare remain federally-run gov- 
ernment program rather than turning over private 
insurance companies (35%). (42%) 
Americans would accept more limited coverage rather 
than pay higher taxes, 24% would pay higher taxes pre- 
serve the current level coverage, and 28% would pay 
even higher taxes provide additional benefits. 

Significant disparities how people differ- 
ent generations view the Medicare program may 
affect the debate about Medicare differently over 
the long term. Americans now years age and 
over are the group most resistant changes the 
Medicare program. More than one third (35%) those 
and over want Congress leave Medicare alone, 
while few people under (8%) hold this view. With 
regard managed care, nearly two-thirds (65%) 
those under favor putting more Medicare recipients 
into HMOs other managed care plans, compared with 
only 36% those and over. 

majority (54%) Westerners, compared with 
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only 34% all Americans, favor raising the 
share that Medicare patients pay from the first 
20% their medical bills the first 25%. 
Westerners are also substantially more likely than 
Americans whole (53% 40%) favor requiring 
Medicare patients pay higher proportion their 
doctor bills unless they are HMOs other managed 
care plans. majority (58%) Westerners favor mak- 
ing small increases Medicare premiums, compared 
with 47% all Americans. 

African-Americans are less likely than whites 
(22% 38%) favor requiring Medicare 
patients pay higher proportion their doc- 
tor bills unless they are HMO other man- 
aged care plan. However, most policies involving 
the enrollment Medicare recipients managed 
plans, whites and blacks differ little their views. 


WHAT AMERICANS 
THINK ABOUT MEDICAID? 


important consideration the future public poli- 
debate about Medicaid that many Americans 
not have clear picture what Medicaid does. 
However, solving this problem will not easy, since 
Medicaid reality three different programs: the 


first for low-income women and children, the second 
for nursing home care, the third for the seriously dis- 


abled. Probably the single most important educational 
role for the media has with the long-term care 
part Medicaid. Currently about half the money 
spent state Medicaid budgets goes for long-term 
care expenditures, whereas medical care for low- 
income children represents, almost every state, 
minority Medicaid’s total costs. Here are some other 
from the Harvard study for NPF: 


Seven ten Americans say they know what Medicaid 
and can identify the program entitlement. 
However, many remain confused about the differ- 
ences between Medicare and Medicaid. 

Medicaid has become the single largest financer 
nursing home care America, yet rather few ques- 
tions have been asked public opinion polls about 
the role government should play this area. 

Most Americans believe government has responsi- 
bility care for poor people who are sick. 
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majority Americans believe that state govern- 
ments can better job than the federal govern- 
ment providing health care for the needy, though 
African-Americans are less likely than whites 
believe that state governments would better job 
than the federal government. 

Americans not want see Medicaid spending 
reduced. 


HOW INTERESTED ARE AMERICANS 

THE WELFARE ISSUE? 

month after the 1994 election, Americans ranked wel- 
fare reform their third highest priority for the 
President and Congress address the coming year. 
The debate was further fueled public concern about 
taxes (the fourth highest priority) and the federal deficit 
(the fifth highest priority). 

Americans followed the 1995-96 welfare reform 
debate closely. August 1995, news stories about the 
welfare reform debate were followed closely more 
Americans (67%) than any other story. September 
1995, among news stories followed closely the 
American only the debate over Republican pro- 
posals reform the Medicare program (71%) topped 
the welfare reform debate (66%). 1996, news stories 
about President Clinton’s signing the welfare reform 
bill were followed closely more Americans (74% 
than any other story. 

The issue that framed the welfare reform debate was 
how public program that affects relatively small 
share the society should redirected. Relatively few 
American adults have had direct experience with the 
welfare system. Only about one five say they any- 
one their own household has ever received Aid 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) welfare 
benefits (17%) food stamps (20%). Welfare programs 
are not seen most Americans being important 
their lives. This contrasts sharply with the personal 
importance that Americans ascribe Social Security, 
which described 84% important, and Medicare, 
described 75% important. 

average, welfare programs are seen more impor- 
tant African-Americans than whites. One four 
African-Americans (24%) said welfare and food stamps 
were extremely important for them their families. 
About four ten African-Americans said welfare (37%) 


and food stamps were not very not all important. 
1996 major reform the nation’s welfare system 
was enacted. Because the reform legislation instituted 
two- and five-year limits welfare eligibility, and 
because much the responsibility for welfare pro- 
grams was turned over the states, the full effects 
welfare reform have not yet been experienced. Also, 
because Congress and the President succeeded 
enacting welfare reform, the public seems paying 
less attention the issue. When Americans were asked 
June 1995 what they thought were the two most 
important issues for government address, they listed 
welfare their number five priority. February 1998, 
welfare was thirteenth, named only the public. 


PUBLIC OPINION THE PRESS 


The public’s confidence the press has dropped 
significantly since the late 1980s. Surveys the 
National Opinion Research Center show the percent 
Americans with great deal” confidence the press 
falling from 18% 11% between 1988 and 1996. This 
recent slippage, however, modest compared with the 
across-the-board decline public confidence suffered 
major institutions between the mid-60s and early-70s. 

Today Americans look more favorably the 
local media than the national media. lesser 
extent, they also feel more positively about television 
news than newspapers. 2/97 survey the Pew 
Research Center finds the public’s ratings for local 
news (84% very/somewhat favorable) and local news- 
papers (80%) significantly higher than those for net- 
work news (73%) and nationally influential newspa- 
pers (67%). 

The national news media has lost favor with all 
segments the population, including groups who 
have traditionally been more pro-media, such 
Democrats and minorities. Nonetheless, party 
remains the best predictor attitudes toward the 
national media: Democrats are most positive, Republi- 
cans are most negative. 

The blurring news and entertainment 
recent years may contributor the decline 
credibility the mainstream media. today’s 
more competitive media environment, when network 
news and newspapers devote more coverage sto- 
ries like the O.J. Simpson trial and the JonBenet Ramsey 
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murder investigation, the expense more substan- 
tive news, they enter the domain “infotainment” prac- 
titioners, who have much less credibility with the public. 

The public worries more about journalists kow- 
towing powerful interests than does about 
their favoring particular political agenda. The 
profit motive and desire please business interests 
are assumed play major role determining how the 
news covered. 

Surveys not find majority Americans 
perceiving liberal bias news reporting. When 
the Fox News/Opinion Dynamics survey asked voters 
news coverage slanted toward the left the right, 
41% endorsed the idea liberal bias, 39% weren’t aware 
any bias, and another 20% saw conservative bias. 

The biggest complaints about the way the news 
generally covered these days were sensational- 
ism (22%), followed biased reporting (16%), 
and emphasis bad news (14%) (3/95 Times 
Mirror Center survey). Biased reporting, however, reg- 
istered the number one concern those who are most 
critical the press 1/97 Pew Research Center survey. 

The mainstream media pay price when 
engages tabloid-style coverage and practices. 
March 1993, TMC survey showed the believability 
ratings for NBC News falling significantly after the net- 
work admitted staging explosion General Motors 
truck during segment NBC Dateline. NBC’s posi- 
tive/negative ratio believability, which had stood 
79% 16% previous poll, fell 73% 24%. While 
credibility dipped, believability ratings for broad- 
cast rivals ABC News and CBS News were unchanged. 

clear majority (57%) think the news media 
get the way society solving its problems while 
only third (83%) say the news media help society 
solve its problems, according 3/95 Times Mirror 
Center survey. 

Most Americans still value press criticism 
political leaders, but growing numbers want 
muzzle the watchdog. 2/97 Pew Research Center 
survey found majority Americans (56%) saying that 
such criticism worth it, because helps keep the 
politicians honest. Appreciation the watchdog role, 
however, has fallen significantly over the past decade. 
many two-thirds (67%) looked positively the 
news watchdog role 1985. 


The following organizations sent journalists 
the newsroom decision-makers programs: 


ABCNEWS Online; Akron Beacon Journal; Albany Times 
Union; Allentown Morning Call; Asbury Park Press; 


Associated Press; Beaumont Enterprise; Black Issues 
Higher Education; Buffalo News; Bureau National 
Affairs, Inc.; Californian; Charlotte Observer; Chicago 
Tribune; Cleveland Plain Dealer; Colorado Springs Gazette; 


Copley News Service; Daily Oklahoman; Dallas Morning 

News; Des Moines Register; Greensboro News Record; 
High Plains News Service; KCET (Los Angeles); 
Washington Editors; KLVX-TV (Las Vegas); KPBS-FM (San 
Diego, CA); Legi-Slate News Service; Louisville Courier 


Journal; Mainstream Magazine; Milwaukee Journal 
Sentinel; Minneapolis Star Tribune; Indianapolis Star 
Tribune; Morning Call; National Journal; NBC Today Show; 


New Choices; Newsday; Palm Beach Post; Philadelphia 

Daily News; Pittsburgh Post Gazette; Poughkeepsie 

Journal; Presstime; Providence Journal-Bulletin; Roanoke 
Times; San Antonio Express-News; San Francisco 
Chronicle; San Francisco Examiner; San Jose Mercury 
News; Sarasota Herald/Manatee AM; Tampa Tribune; 
Tennessean; USA Today; Vermont Press; Vista; Wall Street 
Journal; Wenatchee World; Wisconsin State Journal. 


Upcoming NPF Programs 1998 


(in Washington, unless otherwise noted) 


September Reproductive Health 
(with Kaiser Family Foundation), NYC 

October 4-7 Washington Financial Institutions 
Economic Trends 

October 18-21 Consumer Health Insurance, 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

November Auto Industry Changes, NYC 

When Needed: The House and the Starr Report 


NPF Programs, January June 1999 


January Lawyers, Lobbyists Legislators: 

Their Competing Agendas for the Next Months 

February 16th Annual NPF Awards Dinner 

March 14-17 E-Commerce 
(with Vanderbilt University), Nashville 

April Consumer Life Insurance Financial Planning, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

May Telecommunications Revolution 

June Auto Insurance 


For more information visit our website 


1282 National Press Building Washington, D.C. 20045 Phone 202.662.7350 Fax 202.662.1232 email: npf@natpress.org 
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JOURNALISM 


She’s the best magazine editor alive. What more 
can say? 

Michael Kinsley, editor, Slate 
She creates the most interesting magazines, finds 
the hottest journalists and has her hand the 
cultural 


Harvey Weinstein, co-chairman, Miramax Films 


could not have wished worse fate for her 
than Miramax. hope that Mr. Shawn, 
wherever is, happy. will dance her 


grave for him. 
Jamaica Kincaid, former New Yorker staff writer 
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recipient sentimental valedictories followed 
loud and bitter excoriation. the attacks seemed bit 
much, Brown had one blame but herself. Here 
was editor who kept full-time personal publicist 
staff, who staged parties that began where glitz 
left off, who provoked fresh outrages every week 
mere create conversation. Small wonder that she became 
victim her own self-created myth Lady Miracles, Sav- 
ior Ailing Magazines, when she departed from Condé Nast 
start new periodical Miramax Films, subsidiary the 
Walt Disney Company. 


Stefan Kanfer, longtime Time writer and editor, working 
his eighth book, critical biography Groucho Marx. 


STEFAN KANFER 
Tina Brown quit The New Yorker, she became the 
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MAGAZINES 


her critics, this where she 
belonged all along pitching movie 
ideas and creating hype for the wiseguys 
Celluloid City. Tina bashers thought 
they had her number back 1992, when 
she left her day job become the fourth 
editor The New storied history 
(after Harold Ross, William Shawn, and 
Robert Gottlieb). The week Brown 
moved in, John MacArthur, president 
Magazine, commented suc- 
cinctly, the triumph sleaze and 
salesmanship over quality. The idea the 
editor Vanity Fair being made editor 
The New Yorker like moving Trump 
Tower the middle the Brooklyn 
Garden.” 

But others could hardly wait see 
the changes that Brown was bound 
make the more extreme the better. 
them the magazine had become scle- 
rotic and self-absorbed. was time 
stop this absurd ancestor worship. 
Harold Ross had been dead since 1951 
for God’s sake. Ross had been notorious 
for asking questions like, “Was Moby 
Dick the man the whale?” and dis- 
missing film criticism job category 
fit “for women and fairies.” 

Since 1985, The New Yorker had been 
under the baton Newhouse, who 
paid $168 million for the privilege 
owning brand name decline. New- 
house believer buzz iiber alles, 
and seven years ran through two 
editors (Shawn and Gottlieb) until 
landed Brown. Her smooth amalgam 
incivility, puffery, and legitimate 
investigative journalism had made 

With Brown, with Oscar 
Wilde, there was only one 
worse 

talked about, and that was 
not being talked about. Thus 
began New new 
philosophy. The weekly 
must rid itself all traces the irrele- 
vant, the unhip. must relevant, con- 
nected, sprightly. The magazine trashed 
its hallowed traditions. Had photography 
been barred? Very well then, Act would 
bring the regular use Richard Ave- 

don’s superchic work. Had there been 

sixty-seven-year prohibition offensive 

material? Act would feature four-letter, 
and even twelve-letter words never 
uttered the halls the old New York- 
er, let alone its sacrosanct pages. The 
week that Shawn died, the magazine 
happened running cartoon with 


candidate barred from heaven; 
wearing t-shirt saying, “Shit Happens.” 
The old New Yorker cared nothing for 
the who’s-hot-who’s-not school journal- 
ism. That magazine was driven words, 
not faces; ideas, not celebrity. Had 
there been O.J. Simpson trial the 
old regime, would scarcely have been 
mentioned. Racial and ethnic tensions 
were not exploited, certainly not 
joked about. The notion offending 
anyone would have prohibited all but the 
most tasteful commentary religion. 
The Tina years, however, featured 
revolution manners. Often, there were 
manners all. O.J. was parsed and 
discussed manner indistinguishable 


have market the pieces today. 
obsessed with the need 
seduce readers all the time. feel that 
get their attention.” 

Under her aegis, articles and stories 
encouraged the readers’ hair stand 
end and, possible, make their 
flesh crawl. Paul Wilkes, who wrote 
religious figures, suggested profile 
Massachusetts rabbi described 
seeker after truth.” Wilkes recalled that 
Tina’s “eyes glazed over. Then she 
asked me, ‘How about profile Bruce 
Ritter the Catholic priest who 
resigned head Covenant House 
1990, shortly before 


The most significant news about Brown her 
replacement writer David Remnick. 
One thing Remnick not celebrity hound. 


from Geraldo’s. The black-vs.-Jewish bat- 
tles Crown Heights, Brooklyn, were 
lampooned cover showing Hasid 
amorously embracing black woman. 
One spring issue featured the Easter 
bunny crucified. Another caricatured the 
famous V-E day photograph sailor 
kissing young woman. This drawing 
showed two male sailors smooching. 
The new New Yorker was still edited 
midtown Manhattan, but its sensibilities 
were rooted farther south, the heart 
the fashion district. that arena three 
things are all-important: imagery, shock, 
and merchandising. For Brown these 
became the touchstones New Yorker 
journalism. “Will racy cover line 
encourage reader read serious and 
challenging 10,000 word piece?” she 
asked rhetorically. “If does, hooray. 
That’s what it’s about. Marketing. You 
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ordered its board amid charges 
sexual misconduct with minors. Such 
notables the male underwear model 
Marky Mark were celebrated the 
pages the magazine; excellent 
writer, Paul Theroux, was reduced 
profiling dominatrix; Sidney Blumen- 
thal brought new meaning the word 
“sycophancy” when was hired 
cover the Beltway and instead became 
unofficial White House flack; the 
loudmouthed Roseanne Barr was invit- 
Issue. Fame and notoriety were fused. 
The New view, one longer 
had achieve anything order 
celebrated. One simply had make the 
tabloids. Presidential adviser Dick Mor- 
ris, who was nailed for sexual misbehav- 
ior, was invited Brown’s guest 

breakfast for New Yorker advertisers. 
The trouble was, matter how 
3rown enticed them, not enough 
those advertisers showed her pub- 
lication. For five years, New Yorker presi- 
dent Thomas Florio back. 
spectacular!”) made habit 
announcing that circulation was rising 
under Tina (true, first), and that pros- 
perity was just around the corner (false). 
sure, the magazine had run 
some outstanding stories: discerning 
film criticism Anthony Lane, provoca- 
tive pieces race Henry Louis 
Gates, well-written articles the likes 
continued page 
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Remnick: 


“We don't 


want forget arity” 


David Remnick, says Ben Bradlee, 
fall into that pattern writing voodoo 
Stalin politics Kremlin insider stuff. 
got out the country and talked 
lot people.” Bradlee should know. 
was Remnick’s boss, from 1982-1992. The 
Princeton grad, who grew Hillsdale, 
New Jersey, came The Washington 
Post intern, went cover sports 
and local crime, then graduated the 
Style section before becoming the 
second man Moscow. The timing was 
exquisite. Mikhail Gorbachev fell 
watched, and Remnick’s life altered, 
recalls, “in this preposterously exciting, 
romantic, politically charged landscape.” 
1992 became staff writer The 
New Yorker; two years later his book 
the Russian drama, Lenin’s Tomb, won 
the Pulitzer Prize. Perhaps the 
most versatile writer, contributed 
pieces Howard Stern and Mike Tyson, 
Israeli politics and the travails the 
Amish Pennsylvania. 39, the fifth 
editor The New Yorker’s seventy-three- 
year history very much shirtsleeves 
guy. was dressed khakis with red- 
and-white striped shirt when Stefan Kan- 
interviewed him route the third 
issue: 
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love 
the job have do. career, such 
is, has always involved going out the 
field and reporting and interviewing like 
crazy, often striking dry holes before 
coming with something usable, and 
that takes extraordinary time and effort. 
would not good for the magazine 
continued that. God knows The 
New Yorker can survive very nicely with- 
the chair, editing and reading, out and 
about meeting with writers, and that’s 
where you'll find from now on. 


RECRUITING: This not newspa- 
per with various levels competence. 
Most our writers will have achieved 
some excellence before published 
here. the same time, want bring 


along young people talent. remember 


that John Updike was unproved but 
ambitious fiction writer when first 
came The New Yorker his twenties. 
did Talk the Town and flower 
shows before moving book reviews 
and longer pieces. His example 
hope will followed other good new 
writers. looking for them. 


don’t see newsmagazine com- 
petition with Time and Newsweek. Our 
engines are not equipped that way. Nat- 
urally, have pieces current 
events, but they will also concerned 
with ideas that have resonance. For 
example, Peter Boyer’s recent piece 
about CNN, did not rehearse yet 
again debates between April Oliver and 
the executives. Instead, Peter brought 
insider’s knowledge television, 
showing the clash network and cable 
cultures that led the disaster. 


CELEB Covering Hollywood 
old story for The New York- 
er. reaches way back the Ross and 
Shawn eras. Kenneth Tynan’s inter- 
views with stars, and John Lahr’s pro- 
files comics are two outstanding 
examples. have objection run- 
ning pieces about movie makers 
other prominent show people long 
they’re brilliantly written. 


RTOONS: begun feature 
drawings larger half-page 
and even full-page. There will more 
that the future. Cartoons are our sig- 
nature, probably the first thing people 
read, and want treat them well. 


the past had few 
outstanding pieces sport John 
McPhee tennis, for instance, and 
Roger Angell’s baseball coverage. But 
there hasn’t been lot. It’s subject that 
has fascinated since childhood 
watching the Boston Celtics. Sport seems 
absorb most Americans well, 
interested seeing work about 

again provided it’s very high quality. 
Whatever pieces run are unlikely 
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something professional football for 
several seasons, care less. 

GENERAL COVERAGE: the next 
several years The New Yorker will have 
fuller engagement with the world. We’re 
crazy Gilded Age money, money, 
money, and want get much more 
that story. And though want 
cover the unique aspects our city, 
also want have global reach. 
now there has been oddity geogra- 
phy the magazine: Adam Gopnik, for 
example, brilliant writer, has been con- 
fined New York and Paris. want 
see map rearranged and widened. 
After ali, many our readers travel east 
and west, north and south, not just 
Europe and back. want acknowl- 
edge that. 


Wi 


ALL 


FOCUS GROUPS: The New 
editors have always gone instincts 
rather than polls. Interesting such 
questionnaires are, for better worse, 
inclined follow nose. 

enterprises that have invested quality 
have thrived this era. The New York 
Times prime example. It’s interested 
greatness, not cutting back. Even 
USA Today, which all made fun 
when first began, has decided make 
itself better. When I’m Denver, find 
it’s the best paper town. Perhaps that 
doesn’t say much for Denver journalism, 
but says lot about USA Today. The 
same striving for excellence will, hope, 
characterize The New Yorker. Whatever 
will the best can possibly be. 
There’s reason why the level writ- 
ing can’t extraordinarily high every 
arena. Ostensibly glitzy subjects such 
fashion can written about with the 
same intensity and skill coverage 
Bosnia Rudolph Giuliani. 

THE MAGAZINE’S FUTURE: 
whether there still need for The New 
Yorker. believe the need fact more 
powerful than ever. Americans are sur- 
you were inclined lose your mind you 
could stay the Internet all day. the 
middle this blizzard The New Yorker 
should stand place clarity, cover- 
age, intelligence, reliability and hilar- 
ity. don’t want forget hilarity. 
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MAGAZINES 


Simon Schama, bright feuilletons 
from Adam Gopnik Paris and John 
Lahr London. There were memorable 
pieces Janet Malcolm Sylvia Plath, 
Mark Danner Mozote, Cynthia 
Ozick Anne Frank, Jane Kramer 
the South Bronx, and David Remnick 
just about everything (see box). 

But balanced against them was 
onslaught overexcited pieces promot- 
Tina. After years indulgence, 
business writers began question the 
party line, and media critics lost 
patience with the product. 

The Washington Post, Bill Powers 


wrote story headed TOO-HIP NEW 


YORKER, PAST ITS PRIME 70. The con- 
temporary New Yorker, concluded, 
lacks kind moral center.” Next 
came The Wall Street Journal with its 
headline: NEWHOUSE ACTS STEM NEW 
YORKER’S RED INK. The ink, was 
revealed, had been spilling throughout 
the Brown era. Tina had paid huge 
money her favorite writers and staged 


writer, David Remnick’s range 
subjects wide and gets into those 
subjects vividly portraying people. 
Here sampling: 


hen first met [Elaine] Pagels, she 

reminded caricature Ein- 
stein the dreamy academic heading 
down Nassau Street, his keys falling out 
one pocket, pen leaking the other. 
Pagels, too, presents deceptively 
absentminded face the worid. Because 
she forever rushing from one commit- 
ment another, she often late, forget- 
ting things, dropping things, little help- 
less. Her acquaintance with the world 
the ordinary seems, times, unsure. 
When traveled together from Princeton 
Harvard, train schedules and airport 
gates seemed baffle her. retro 
sort way, she invites help. You can’t 
resist carrying her bag, checking her 
forehead see she has fever. And 
yet she enormously strong. not 
only survived two tragedies the space 
fifteen months but since then has writ- 
ten another book, reared her children, 
taught her many students. She is, all 
reports, good colleague, devoted 
friend. Her mind quick and generous. 
she has mild, earnest 
appearance rounded, friendly face, 
windblown blond hair), and yet conver- 


numerous and ludicrously overpriced 
events, like the one Hay-on-Wye, 
Welsh town composed almost entirely 
bookstores. Chairs varying sizes and 
shapes had been provided local 
company. Leery offending any guest, 
Brown had sixty identical chairs flown 
from New York. Even billionaire New- 
house began lose patience. Janu- 
ary, Brown’s chagrin, eliminated 
The New autonomy, folding 
into his Condé Nast corporation. The 
ebullient, mendacious, president 
Thomas Florio, was replaced David 
Carey, former publisher House Gar- 
den, without Brown’s consultation. The 
fact that Florio was fired his brother, 
Steve, president Condé Nast maga- 
zines, only added piquance the tale. 
Then came the coup grace, arti- 
cle the July Fortune titled “The 
Buzz Factory.” This was Condé Nast 
what Toto was the Wizard 
pulled aside the curtain, and despite the 
wizard’s gesticulations, revealed the con 


Remnick Reader 


sation she absolutely fierce, focused, 
picking apart the careless question, 
delighted the unexpected one. When 
she delivers her lectures for under- 
graduate course the New Testament 
Monday and Wednesday mornings 
ten she does not much pace the 
room prowl it. Pagels radiates 
much intensity that you somehow imag- 
ine fast-burning cigarette her hand. 
There none. She does not smoke. She 
smolders. 
from The Devil Problem, 
The New Yorker, 
April 1995 


man who opened the door looked 

exactly like Stalin: little thinner, 
perhaps, his mustache more pencil 
line than hairbrush, but, still, the 
resemblance was chilling. was full 
military dress and, first, conducted 
himself with the formality Politburo 
member. entered room that had 
several portraits Stalin the wall 
and bookcase crammed with Party 
and military histories published the 
Stalin era. There was simple table 
and stack fresh paper and sev- 
eral sharpened pencils. 

“So, what question number one?” 
the table. This was not naive man. 


SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 


for all see: under Newhouse owner- 
ship The New Yorker had lost $175 mil- 
lion. The vaunted Tina Brown’s adminis- 
tration had been responsible for more 
than half that loss. The editor had cre- 
ated the most expensive buzz maga- 
zine history. Most devastating was pull 
quote the fourth page the 
“Cosmopolitan, the Hearst monthly, 
makes nearly much money all 
Condé Nast put together.” 

the world now knows, Tina left her 
post soon after. farewell, printed 
her final issue July 27, 1998, she thanks 
“the writers, editors, artists, and photog- 
raphers, and all New Yorker colleagues 
and friends, who, instead entombing 
themselves the past, joined 
thrilling editorial journey the future.” 

And now she off create “synergy” 
with Disney. But remember this: even 
that should bomb, she has two three 
careers her sleeve. She’s only 44. 

The most significant news about 
Brown her replacement. According 


was not foolish think that 
American reporter was visiting order 
anything other than harm and, 
this, was right. But there 
was point confronting him. simply 
asked him what thought about his 
grandfather, what thought the 
attacks the press and within the Party. 
was the question had expected. 

always adored Stalin,” said. “No 
congress, book magazine article 
ever going change that and make 
doubt him. grandfather, first 
all, and adore him.” 

Solzhenitsyn was “an immoral scum,” 
and, for Gorbachev, “The party’s 
authority has fallen, this obvious. They 
say the fish rots from the head... 

Djugashvili had nasty word say for 
all the obvious people 
Afanasyev, Sakharov, Yeltsin, the leaders 
Memorial. went for while, too, 
about the latest plays and television pro- 
grams that had slandered his grandfa- 
ther. clearly kept with 
said, slamming his hand 
down the table. His face broke into 
weird grin. like you! have decided that! 
Now will make you real guest!” 

Djugashvili yanked jerry can out from 
under table. “Here cha-cha,” said, 
lifting the moonshine. Then put 
back the living room. 

“Pour out two glasses cha-cha,” 
said. Djugashvili cut thick slices the 
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reliable rumor, Newhouse’s first choice 
was Graydon Carter, who has made 
financial success Vanity Fair, but 
Carter declined. His next choice was 
Michael Kinsley, editor Bill 
online magazine Slate. brief negotiation 
prompted Newhouse withdraw the 
offer, causing Kinsley have public 
tantrum, bang his spoon the high 
chair and wail thus 
assuring the owner that had acted 
wisely. Third and ultimate choice was 
David Remnick, classy New Yorker staff 
writer and former Moscow correspon- 
dent for The Washington Post. Remnick 
guy who knows too 
much about the Balkans and not enough 
about cartoons. But one thing not 
celebrity hound. 

hire star writer instead glitzy 
editor indication that Condé Nast 
may finally have stumbled upon central 
truth the waning For all Tina 
Brown’s enthusiasm, and the fact that 


watermelon with curved dagger and 
salted them. stood and lifted his glass 
and waited. stood. 

“We drink friendship between 
nations!” said. Fair enough, thought, 
and both downed the cha-cha, home 
brew from first gulp, the drink 
did not seem obvious strong 
Russian vodka. 

Djugashvili stood again. “In Georgian 
house,” said, “the host makes all the 
toasts, and house, the second 
toast always Stalin!” 

felt wave nausea sweep through 
and weaken knees. But kept 
glass high and eyes fixed 
host’s. “The Soviet Union took the 
brunt the war, and Stalin was the 
head all that,” went on. “He took 
backward country, with peasants felt 
boots, and made great. And yet still 
curse him. These people pun- 
ished and their lies exposed! think there 
will come day when the Soviet people 
will give their evaluation. And 
Stalin!” 

“To Stalin,” said. And may God for- 
give me. 

from Lenin’s Tomb, 1993 


the numbers continue his way, 
Barry will prove more 
resilient than Richard Nixon; will pull 
off the most bizarre victory since James 
Michael Curley managed return 


she did indeed keep the magazine 
breathing for almost six years (it would 
surely have been interred victim 
readers’ boredom had 
remained office), she misread the 
times. Celebrity journalism has reached 
its apogee. There limit how much 
information readers can absorb about 
Steven Spielberg, about film stars and 
rock stars and senatorial stars and media 
stars and criminal stars and Clintons and 
Starrs especially since they can get 
them for free and score 
supermarket checkout-counter newspa- 
pers. There also limit how many 
images models and role models sub- 
scribers can look without briskly turn- 
ing the pages for the last time. 
those who would edit existing 
magazines start new ones, it’s 
well bear mind that nothing 
more volatile than fame, and those 
and how The New 
Yorker can now learn pay the rent 


mayor Boston half century ago after 
serving time prison for mail fraud. But 
unlike Nixon Curley, Barry does not ask 
voters look past his flaws. would 
prefer, sense, that they focus 
them. Barry’s telling, his downfall was 
the result personal weakness and, 
more profoundly, relentless persecution 
racist “power structures”: the FBI, 
Congress, the district office, 
The Washingion Post. Using campaign 
vocabulary that combines aspects the 
Baptist Church, Afrocentrism, and twelve- 
step recovery programs, Barry means 
run representative man, one who 
“has been there and back, just like 
many folks.” has made his campaign 
in-your-face Bible story which the 
Deity both Savior and precinct captain. 
deny Barry would somehow unfor- 
giving, un-Christian, apostasy against 
truths hoiier than any solution the Dis- 
trict’s budget crisis. for those who 
choose not vote for him, says, 
“That’s between you and your God.” 
from The Situationist, 
The New Yorker, 
September 1994 


Newsweek, [Ben] Bradlee had been 
average, high-profile, reporter, 
ordinary writer. (“Port Said now 
ugly, festering sore the mouth the 
Suez Canal.”) But upon his arrival the 
Post, Bradlee, having promised Katharine 
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Topic among magazine mavens. “Si 
biweekly,” says staffer, “so naturally 
worried sick.” fact, under 
3rown the magazine went biweekly 
many times, with double issues one 
week and nothing the next. Fashion, 
Hollywood, the Future, the Black issue, 
the Women’s issue it’s not hard 
expand the list twenty-six subjects and 
imagine New Yorker taking that 
route. But although this would trim the 
bills weekly, magazine has ever 
gone backwards production schedule 
and thrived. 

Another rumor abounds that the 
Newhouses have changed the guard 
order make the magazine financially 
respectable enough sell. Perhaps. 
perhaps they have last realized 
that neither imagery, nor shock, nor 
merchandising led them success, 
even place where they could break 
even. And that the right direction may 
the one they have yet try: Up. 


Graham small part his anatomy, 

became genius editor. Nothing 

unprecedented here: Angelo Dundee 

couldn’t much fight; Vince Lombardi was 

Generalship not about fighting the bat- 
tle; it’s about inspiring the enlisted. 

from Last the Red Hots, 

The New Yorker, 

September 1995 


order and excite our mental lives 
with stories. Mostly, they are the 
same stories over and over again. The 
tabloids (in print and, now, television) 
have their set stories: the wealthy 
brought low, betrayal marriage and 
commerce, the murder the innocent, 
the humbling the celebrity, the ordinary 
man’s triumph. They differ from the nov- 
els of, say, Dreiser, the plays Shake- 
speare, the richness detail, the com- 
plexity thought and incident, the wealth 
language, but the story Simp- 
son (the tabloid story the millennium) 
there were surely elements Ameri- 
can Tragedy and Othello. There are other 
textures life the analytical, 
the pure emotions lust rage but 
stories, the telling and listening, are 
much what are. 
from the preface The Devil Problem 
and other True Stories, 
collection magazine stories 
mostly from The New Yorker 
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Cincinnati, Investigative 
Story Opens Mystery 
What Did Reporter 
and How Did Know It? 


NICHOLAS STEIN 


efore joined the Scandals and 
Controversies section the 1998 
media yearbook, Mike Gallagher 
was known within the Gannett 
news organization star investigative 
reporter ambitious, solid, unafraid 


Nicholas Stein assistant editor. Addi- 
tional reporting was provided Patrick 
Kiger, Washington free-lance writer. 


intimidating targets. That’s why Gan- 
nett’s Cincinnati Enquirer recruited him 
join its staff 1995; why his bosses 
indulged him with hundreds thou- 
sands dollars for investigation 
the business practices Chiquita 
Brands International, Inc., company 
controlled since the 1970s Cincin- 
most powerful corporate figure, 
Carl Lindner; why they printed his find- 
ings including charges bribery, 
environmental recklessness, schemes 
evade land and labor laws May 
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flashy, eighteen-page special sec- 
tion (at left) with the headline CHIQUITA 
SECRETS REVEALED across the front; and 
why Enquirer editor Lawrence Beaupre 
endorsed the package with glowing 
editor’s note that praised its “thorough 
reporting.” The Enquirer expected the 
Chiquita stories catapult out jour- 
nalistic obscurity complete the 
paper’s metamorphosis from middling 
corporate protector purveyor 
journalism worthy the ultimate 
accolade, the Pulitzer Prize. 
Less than two months later, the star 
had become pariah. Sunday, 

June 28, Enquirer readers found the 

words APOLOGY CHIQUITA 

sprawled across all six columns 
the front page. anyone within shout- 
ing distance media outlet now 
knows, the apology was part settle- 
ment between Gannett and Chiquita that 
included payment “more than” $10 
million Gannett insiders put the 
figure high $50 million). included 
language charging Gallagher with the 
“theft” information “in violation 
law.” The settlement removed the threat 
litigation against the newspaper and 
its corporate parent. 

Recordings some 2,000 internal 
Chiquita voice-mail messages had been 
proudly acknowledged source for the 
Chiquita series when the newspaper 
believed that they had been provided 
high-level Chiquita employee (the spe- 
cial section was even illustrated with lit- 
tle images tapes); they became the 
package’s Achilles’ heel when Chiquita 
convinced the newspaper that Gallagher 
himself had taped least some them, 
apparently illegally. the apology puts 
it: “Despite [Gallagher’s] assurances 
his editors prior publication that 
obtained his information ethical 
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and lawful manner, can longer 
trust his word.” was fired. 

July Chiquita filed suit against 
Gallagher federal district court for 
“defamation, trespass, conversion, viola- 
tions state and federal wiretapping 
laws and other intentional misconduct.” 
addition, Gallagher and several other 
Enquirer employees have been subpoe- 
naed appear before grand jury, 
part joint criminal investigation 
the FBI and the Hamilton County, Ohio, 
Office. 

Although they eventually must 
answer the civil suit, mid-August nei- 
ther Gallagher nor his attorney, Patrick 
Hanley, had offered their version 
events. Nor had Cameron McWhirter 
and David Wells, Gallagher’s co-author 
and immediate editor. Editor Beaupre 
and publisher Harry Whipple 
answer any substantive questions about 
the series how was reported; nor 
will Gannett. Only Chiquita, the target 
the series, happy talk. 

For man who has spent his life ask- 
ing questions, Gallagher has provoked 
horde his own: Did hack into 
uita’s voice-mail system? so, how? 
did someone for him, has 
maintained. Was mix the two? Did 
lie about the source the voice-mail 
tapes, his editors the Enquirer now 
suspect? protecting his sources 
great personal cost? did simply 
find tempting but unethical method 
verify the findings lengthy and diffi- 
cult investigation? 

Cincinnati, readers can 
forgiven for feeling confused. 
taring out from the pages the 
special section the colossal fore- 
head, the deep-set eyes, the chis- 
eled jaw losing ground the jowls 
Gallagher resembles one-time line 
backer. “Mike sees the world black 
and white,” says former co-worker. 
“He’s sort like the sheriff the Wild 
West going after the bad guys. pas- 
sionate about what does.” 

Even before Chiquita, Gallagher’s 
aggressive pursuit stories had 
involved him journalistic controver- 
sies. 1986, while the Lansing State 
Journal, wrote series about prison 
drug smuggling. According article 
the Jackson, Michigan, Citizen Patriot 
(which somebody anonymously faxed 
and other news outlets), FBI 
probe concluded that Gallagher had 
“fabricated” anonymous assistant dis- 
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trict attorney who supplied him with 
information about grand jury evidence. 
Gallagher argued that the probe consist- 
only FBI agents asking attor- 
neys they had talked him. “Obvi- 
ously, none them said they did,” 
told the Citizen Patriot. His editor, 
Thomas Callinan, supported him, say- 
ing, “We know who the source is. He’s 
there.” And Callinan continues back 
Gallagher the story today. 

woman the Federal Witness Protection 
program denied that she had spoken 
Gallagher after quoted her story 


rh 


‘NGS 

NE 
Gallagher 


about Jimmy Hoffa’s 1975 disappearance. 
Gallagher said she was protecting herself, 
that had indeed spoken her. 

Later that year Gallagher moved 
Gannett Suburban Newspapers, group 
Gannett dailies and weeklies based 
Westchester County, New York. There 
covered the “Fatal Attraction” case 
Carolyn Warmus, woman who was 
eventually convicted murdering her 
lover’s wife, and wrote book about it, 
Lovers Deceit. 

“Mike real strong-willed guy,” says 
colleague from Gallagher’s Westch- 
ester days. “Fearless reporter. Never 
intimidated. always had 


many stories for the 
paper. 

“It’s good that has 
this personality,” the for- 
mer colleague adds, “be- 
cause needs now.” 

Gallagher had worked 
with Enquirer editor 
Larry Beaupre long be- 
fore they embarked 
together the Chiqui- 
adventure. Beaupre 
had been Gallagher’s 


Beaupre 


how the system worked. 


executive editor Westchester and “they 
were really close,” says the former 
Wesichester colleague. “Larry respected 
Mike more than anyone the news- 
room.” 

1995, Beaupre recruited his for- 
mer employee join him Cincinnati. 
The year before, had brought 
Cameron McWhirter, another West- 
chester alum, who would become Gal- 
lagher’s Chiquita co-author. 

himself had benefited from 
past connections, from the network 
reporters and editors the Rochester 
Times-Union, where began his career 
1968 reporter and 
rose managing editor 
before leaving for Westch- 
ester 1984. Beaupre’s 
mentor, Phil Currie, for- 
mer Times-Union editor, 
became vice president 
Gannett’s news division 
1989, and 1993, soon 
after Gannett acquired 
the Enquirer, named 

years later, Currie would 
personally review the 
Chiquita package before publication.) 

“Larry was good editor hard 
charging, but careful,” recalls Patrick 
Sheeran, city editor The Union Leader 
Manchester, New Hampshire, who 
worked with Beaupre both Rochester 
and Westchester. “Ethics and how get 
the story were high his priority list.” 

Though they acknowledge his skill 
the newsroom, other colleagues paint 
disparaging portrait Beaupre’s style. 
“There are two kinds editors, delega- 
tors and authoritarians,” says writer 
worked under Beaupre Westchester. 


The apology ran for three days. 
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“Larry was authoritarian. liked 
oversee everything. was good news- 
man, knew his stuff. But personality- 
wise, was lacking full set tires. 
would like you one moment and hate you 
the next.” Adds former Enquirer editor: 
“People were afraid him.” 

Yet Beaupre got results. “He 
improved the newspaper,” says Mike 
Philipps, metro editor the rival Cincin- 
nati Post. “He made better paper 
factor ten.” 

year after his arrival, 1994, Gan- 
nett singled out the its most 
improved paper. And 1996, after nam- 
ing Beaupre its top ten editors list, 
Gannett awarded the Enquirer top pub- 
lic service honors for uncovering wide- 
spread safety and financial problems 


Just 
Mike Hoyt 


“Gallagher induced and encouraged, and 
aided and abetted certain past present 
Chiquita employees identified herein 
DOES 1-3 helping him steal 
uita’s proprietary 
and property providing him with stolen 
documents and the know-how illegally 
access Chiquita’s voice-mail system.” 
from Chiquita Brands International, Inc. 
Michael Gallagher 


nock off that last phrase the bit 
about illegally accessed voice mail 
and you have attempt legal argu- 
ment against pillar investigative 
reporting. Imagine the sentence rewritten 
this way: Sheehan induced and encour- 
aged, and aided and abetted certain past 
present government employees help- 
ing him steal top-secret government 
information and property providing him 
with stolen 

Sheehan could Neil Sheehan and 
Doe could Daniel Ellsberg, who 
helped produce the ultra-sensitive history 
the war Vietnam known the Penta- 
gon Papers, then later snuck copy the 
7,000-page document, one briefcaseful 
time, photocopy machine. Ellsberg 
had probably been advised that could 
charged with espionage for this, accord- 


the uranium processing plant Fer- 
nald, Ohio. The author the series was 
Beaupre’s protégé and new recruit 
Mike Gallagher. 

Beaupre’s Enquirer wanted sym- 

bol its new independence from 

Cincinnati’s corporate establishment, 

taking Chiquita was good one. 
difficult overemphasize the influ- 
ence Carl Lindner, his son Keith, who 
serves under his father Chiquita, and 
other Lindner relatives the city’s 
political and business landscapes. 

Over the last thirty years, the Lind- 
ners’ American Financial Corporation 
the holding company for their per- 
cent share Chiquita, among other 
assets has donated more than $60 
million the Cincinnati community. 


Far Too Far? 


ing David Rudenstine’s 1996 book 
about the case, The Day the Presses 
Stopped July/August 1996). Nonethe- 
less, made the papers available 
Sheehan, then The New York Times, and 
the rest history. 

Reporters have been “aiding and abet- 
ting” sources the leakage information 
and documents percentage which 
the investigative targets might argue were 
since they learned read 
upside down. For more than century, too, 
reporters have been obtaining information 
means deception. Back 1887, Nel- 
lie Bly The New York World feigned men- 
tal illness get inside asylum and write 
series that was headlined: INSIDE THE MAD- 
HOUSE/ NELLY BLY’S EXPERIENCE THE BLACK- 
WELL’S ISLAND ASYLUM/ CONTINUATION THE 
STORY TEN DAYS WITH LUNATICS/ HOW THE 
UNFORTUNATE WARDS ARE FED AND TREATED/ THE 
TERRORS COLD BATHS AND CRUEL, UNSYMPA- 
ATTENDANTS WHO HARASS AND 
ABUSE PATIENTS AND LAUGH THEIR MISERIES. 

The series resulted higher budget for 
the asylum and improved conditions for the 
unfortunates inside it. our own time, 
reporters have pretended, among other 
things, pregnant (Chicago Sun-Times, 
1978, order investigate corrupt abor- 
tion clinic); looking for housing (The 
Miami Herald, 1985, and other papers, 
investigate racial steering); have cancer 
(60 Minutes, 1978, investigate phony 
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(The University Cincinnati’s business 
school bears Carl Lindner’s name.) 
Lindner has relocated the corporate 
headquarters many his acquisi- 
tions Cincinnati, including Chiquita, 
which moved from New York after 
became its 1984. Besides being 
one America’s wealthiest men (num- 
ber 282 the 1997 Forbes 400 with 
net worth $665 million), Lindner 
also one the country’s largest political 
contributors. Since 1993, has donated 
almost $350,000 both political parties, 
giving most heavily Democrats. 

Until recently, Lindner was connect- 
both the Enquirer and Gannett. 
owned the fact, the ’60s 
and ’70s. Even after sold 1975, 
the paper’s editorial stance continued 


“cure”); high student (The 
Albuquerque Tribune, 1983, see school 
from inside). recently 1994 and 
1995, reporters from Ms. magazine and 
The Wall Street Journal took temporary jobs 
order secretly investigate working con- 
ditions at, respectively, sweat shop and 
chicken-processing plant. The 
effort was blessed with Pulitzer for Nation- 
Reporting. 

Journalists have often crossed certain 
ethical boundaries pursuit stories that 
they judged worth the trip. But where the 
line the sand? Secretly listening corpo- 
rate voice mail certainly unusual piece 
enterprise. The big mess Cincinnati 
gives reason think about just what 
should our guiding lights when make 
these means-and-ends calculations. Here’s 
starter kit: 

Did Mike Gallagher commit crime? 
source broke into Chiquita’s voice-mail 
system and gave tapes him Gal- 
lagher reportedly told his editor but the 
editor now doubts he’s probably the 
clear. The courts have traditionally given 
the press wide leeway use 
from source even were gathered ille- 
gally. (This was reinforced late July when 
federal judge tossed out suit that was 
step removed from the press. Republi- 
can Congressman John Boehner sued 
Democrat Jim McDermott after McDermott 
gave copies tape private GOP 
strategy session illegally recorded 
somebody else off cell phone the 
news media. The right privacy high 
priority, the judge reasoned, but not 
high “that can trump the defendant’s 
First Amendment rights” dispense the 
information.) 
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mirror his business and personal inter- 
ests. Lindner was also for time Gan- 
nett’s second-largest shareholder, 
percent, right behind the Gannett Foun- 
dation. 1985, Gannett voted enact 
anti-takeover measures after reports 
that Lindner was attempting increase 
his share the company. Thus thwart- 
ed, eventually sold his shares the 
late for reported $150 million. 
Shortly after Beaupre arrived the 
Enquirer, left calling card with Lind- 
ner. The paper conducted three-month 
investigation Lindner’s career, culmi- 
nating series profiles. The stories 
reported, among other things, that Lind- 
ner and other American Financial offi- 
cials had been investigated the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission for 


But did his own recording 
Chiquita claims almost cer- 
tainly violated federal wiretapping law, 
according several experts. criminal 
investigation his reporting methods 
under way, along with Chiquita’s blunder- 
buss defamation suit against him. 

But it’s all right use voice mails 
that were given you source, 
what’s wrong with dialing them your- 
self? There has line somewhere 
between privacy and the First Amendment. 
The law matters. Authenticity can’t our 
only criteria for using information. And the 
notion reporters granting themselves 
license wiretap frightening. 

Okay. But what the series wasn’t 
about offenses third world countries, 
and the target wasn’t company with 
armies lawyers. What if, say, Gallagher 
hacked into drug dealer’s voice mail 
and uncovered plan sell crack 
Cincinnati’s high schools. Would anybody 
care about the means? 

Good question. Some purists, probably. 
Gallagher might end hero. The law 
not our only light. And shouldn’t be. 

Suppose for moment that Gallagher 
did break Chiquita’s system. What 
damage did the rest us? Those 
who would repress investigative reporting 
are focusing controversial 
newsgatheiing techniques, the Prime- 
Time Live/Food Lion case March/April 
1997) the Dateline vs. truckers case 
(see page 71). Gallagher hands them 
large club, least public relations 
terms: How can examine other people’s 
ethics are seen abandoning our 
own? can these stories without 
breaking laws. 
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manipulating company stock. Though 
the officials acknowledged wrongdo- 
ing, American Financial had paid the 
SEC undisclosed settlement. 
result the profiles, several Lind- 
ner’s companies, well businesses 
owned his friends and associates, 
withdrew their advertising from the 

pervasive Lindner’s influence 
public officials that Hamilton County local 
prosecutor Joseph Deters recused him- 
self from the criminal investigation Gal- 
lagher because had received political 
contributions from Lindner. appointed 
special prosecutor Perry Ancona his 
stead. The judge presiding over the grand 
jury, however, failed follow this exam- 
ple. Despite numerous political contribu- 


Supposing again that did it: What 
other options did the Enquirer have, and 
Gannett, other than cave? 

Keep mind that the Enquirer feels 
that for reasons the editor and publish- 
explain their lead reporter was 
not honest with them about how 
obtained information. 
affects how they view his story. But keep 
mind too that large degree the 
series rests not voice mail but tradi- 
tional reporting documents, interviews, 
observations Gallagher and his co- 
author. And that, meanwhile, one has 
challenged the authenticity the voice 
mails. And that, according The Wall 
Street Journal, the series was vetted not 
house lawyers Arlington, Virginia, its 
white-shoe outside law firm Nixon, Har- 
grave, Devans Doyle, and Philip Cur- 
rie, its vice president for news. Chiquita’s 
complaints about fairness notwithstand- 
ing, it’s hard believe the stories are rid- 
with errors. 

put the question Jane Kirtley, execu- 
tive director the Reporters Committee for 
Freedom the Press. never going 
concede that news organization has 
duty not publish something that came 
into its hands questionable way,” she 
said. “What does questionable mean, and 
how questionable too questionable? 

remain sort mystified, given how 
much play the Enquirer gave this story, that 
they backed off completely,” she contin- 
ued. “If Gallagher had been given fake voice 
mails, even ambiguous ones, would 
different, but we’re not talking about that.” 

One option, she said, would have been 
declare repudiate the conduct but 
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tions from the Lindners, Judge Norbert 
Nadel used his position presiding jus- 
tice remove the scheduled judge the 
docket favor himself. 

“Welcome the Chiquita Center. 
Have great day,” reads electric sign 
one the building’s high speed ele- 
vators glides the company’s 
reception area the twenty-eighth 
floor. Bananas are everywhere. the 
side table. the receptionist’s console. 
perfectly ripened bunch even sits 
the edge president Steve Warshaw’s 
desk. Warshaw seems have difficulty 
suppressing his glee these days, 
stares from his glass-enclosed corner 
office across the city the Cincinnati 
Enquirer Building. 

From that building, Gallagher and 


not the story.’ This case poses moral 
problem more than one level. One prob- 
lem might be, How you with 
reporter who went into voice mail? But 
then there’s another: What about the 
moral obligation publish truthful and 
accurate information?” 

Where does this leave the Enquir- 
ers readers? 

Nowhere. the dark. First, eigh- 
teen-page, loudly-trumpeted investigative 
report huge Cincinnati player. Then 
thrice-printed front-page apology 
ambiguous, badly written, and reeking 
lawyers which suggests that the series 
created false and misleading impres- 
sion Chiquita’s business practices.” 

But which impression? 
The environmental recklessness? The cre- 
ation front companies evade Central 
American property and labor laws? The 
bullying segments Chiquita’s work 
force? The newspaper Say. 

What could the Enquirer now? 

One option might pull CNN and 
submit the whole mess Floyd Abrams 
type (or better yet, eminent journalist), 
for eventual report and public discus- 
sion. Or, like The Washington Post after the 
Janet Cooke affair, could prepare brave, 
detailed, 
tion that both sorts out the the series and 
explains just what thinks went wrong 
the reporting and editing. This might 
long way toward lifting the pall off somber 
newsroom Cincinnati and addressing 
serious journalistic questions that well 
beyond that 


Mike Hoyt (mh151@columbia.edu) 


senior editor. 
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REPORTING 


embarked upon their inves- 
tigation Chiquita May 1997. The 
story took them from Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, Panama, and the Caribbean 
Brussels, Antwerp, Vancouver, New 
York, and Washington, and finally the 
Chiquita Center. 

ccording Warshaw, Chiquita 
learned the paper’s inquiry only 
October 1997, after Gallagher 
had arrived unannounced Hon- 
duras interview Chiquita official 
Fernando Sanchez local journalist. 
After learning that the reporter 
had asked what Warshaw describes 


“pointed questions,” Chiquita hired the 
Washington law firm Kirkland Ellis 
which happens Kenneth Starr’s 
firm intermediary between the 
company and the Enquirer. The two 
lawyers who took the case, Tom Yannuc- 
and Jim Basile, have reputation for 
challenging the press. 1993 they rep- 
resented General Motors when sued 
Dateline NBC after segment that used 
rigged crash tests trucks; 1995, 
they advised tobacco giant Brown 
Williamson when Minutes planned 
run interview with whistleblower Jef- 
frey Wigand. 


program mass communication. 


New York City. 


application, please write: 


1999 Freedom Forum Fellowships 


cooperation with The Freedom Forum, the School Journalism and 
Mass Communication The University North Carolina Chapel Hill 
offers outstanding news professionals accelerated, rigorous doctoral 


Fellows enter May 1999 and complete the course work and dissertation 
24-27 months. Courses are supplemented seminars with scholars and 
top media professionals The Freedom Forum Media Studies Center 


Each the three annual awards provides yearly stipend 
$50,000 plus full tuition, travel, and health insurance. 


Applications are due December 1998. For information and 


Dr. Margaret Blanchard, Director Graduate Studies 
School and Mass Communication 
Campus Box 3365, Howell Hall 
University North Carolina Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, 27599-3365 
email: margaret_blanchard@unc.edu 
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“When people start asking questions 
with negative slant, have defend 
ourselves,” Warshaw explains. Chiquita, 
says, began amassing evidence and 
creating documents “to refute some 
the claims implied [the 
questions.” Chiquita maintains that the 
Enquirer failed use much this mate- 
rial, and these alleged omissions are key 
the logic the company’s defamation 
suit against Gallagher. “There was clear 
bias the selective use what pro- 
vided them,” says Yannucci. 

November, according Warshaw, 
Basile, and Yannucci, the questions 
posed Gallagher and McWhirter 
seemed become rapidly more and 
more focused. “We kept getting detailed 
questions that dealt with privileged, 
attorney-client type information,” says 
Basile. “Either was being stolen 
someone was breaching very impor- 
tant responsibility.” Alarmed, Chiquita’s 
lawyers sent series threatening let- 
ters the paper and Gannett warning 
possible legal consequences. 

The series that was finally published 
made harsh charges about Chiquita’s 
conduct Central America including 
misuse farm chemicals and the ensu- 
ing human and environmental damage, 
possible bribes paid Chiquita employ- 
ees local officials for storage space, and 
the rough treatment banana plantation 
residents (one village that the company 
wanted shut down was bulldozed after the 
longtime residents were driven out). 

Among the series’s strongest claims 
was group stories subtitled 
POWER, MONEY CONTROL that charge 
Chiquita with creating complicated, 
secret trust structures avoid land- 
ownership and labor laws several 
countries. The stories say that some 
Chiquita employees had concerns about 
the legality the structures, quoting 
one them anonymously. They also cite 
number internal company docu- 
ments and letters. One document 
letter, dated March 1992 from Lon- 

don law firm hired help set “thirty 
independent trusts the Channel 
Islands” that, the letter put it, “will 
ultimately acquire and hold land Hon- 
duras.” The letter goes say, “for 
the record,” that the firm had not been 
asked for for advice “with regard the 
legality” the structures. 

The group stories also relies 
single intercepted voice mail from one 
Chiquita lawyer another about how 
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answer the questions about 
its ownership farm management 
company called “Our strategy,” 
one the lawyers says, “is answer 
that, first all, that COBIGUA not our 
subsidiary; it’s just one our [indepen- 
dent] associate producers wink, wink 
because have take that position 
publicly. cannot possibly admit that 
COBIGUA our subsidiary.” 

Some other claims the series, such 
the bribery allegation, rely more heav- 
ily voice mail. Beaupre, his intro- 
duction the series, writes that among 
the documents backing were “more 
than 2,000 copies taped voice-mail 
messages. These were provided 
high-level source who was one several 
Chiquita executives with authority over 
the company’s voice-mail system.” 

that last sentence concerning 
the source the voice-mail tapes 
that central the mystery 

Cincinnati. Not lot 
known. July 17, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal reported that Gallagher told Beaupre 
October 1997 that himself had 
tapped into the system just once, 
order verify what his source was 
telling him. According the 
unnamed sources, “Mr. Beaupre repri- 
manded [Gallagher], telling him never 
use this method verification again.” 
Neither Beaupre nor Harry Whipple, the 
publisher, will comment 
whether such conversation took place. 

3eaupre refuses discuss anything 
about the Chiquita series, claiming 
restricted the terms the settle- 
ment. “Part the terms the settle- 
ment that all questions concerning 
this topic through our publisher 
Harry Whipple,” says. 

Whipple was willing generally dis- 
cuss the “painful experience” being 
“systematically betrayed” reporter. 
But refused discuss the Chiquita 
story itself, also citing the agreement 
with Chiquita. 

Chiquita insists that Gallagher’s 
explanation for his sourcing execu- 
tives “with authority” over the voice-mail 
system can’t true. the compa- 
ny’s lawsuit puts it, “There system- 
wide access code” any “company offi- 
cial who has knowledge employee 
passwords” get into company voice- 
mail boxes. (Some telephone security 
experts consulted however, con- 
tend that all voice-mail systems have 
some kind master password.) 


The company also asserts that its 
voice-mail system keeps electronic 
record all incoming calls. “The system 
has footprint,” says Yannucci. can 
“trace the location calls made the 
system particular phone number.” 
Chiquita says once the story 
came out, used that footprint trace 
calls made employees whose voice 
mails were quoted the story. The com- 
pany gets bit vague about just where the 
footprints led. won’t say which “particu- 
lar phone connected the calls 
question Gallagher, how could 
know that placed any calls himself. 


Yannucci and Basile presented their 
evidence along with warning 
possible lawsuit the law 
firm Cincinnati, Graydon, Head 
Ritchie; Graydon then brought Gannett’s 
Washington counsel, Robert Bernius 
Nixon, Hargrave, Devans Doyle, into 
the act. 

Gannett was apparently impressed 
enough want quickly cut its poten- 
tial losses. The deal which the 
chain backed away from its reporter and 
its big story was worked out fairly 
quickly. was only the wording the 
apology that took bit time. 


When you use “Xerox” 
the way you use 


headache. 


Boy, what headache! And all because some you 

may using our name generic manner. Which 

cause lose its trademark status the way the 

name “aspirin” did years ago. when you use our name, 

please use adjective identify our products and ser- 
vices, e.g., Xerox copiers. Never verb: “to Xerox” 


THE 
DOCUMENT 


“copies” Thank you. Now, could you excuse us, we’ve 


lie down for few minutes. 


XEROX 


THE DOCUMENT COMPANY 


XEROX 


XEROX? The Document Company,® and the stylized X 2re trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 36 USC 380. 
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the Century Winds Down, Media Power 
Continues Concentrate. Here Are Some Tools 


for Thinking About That. 


The fear the concentrated 
power the big media companies 
almost instinctual. Yet what fear 
exactly? the potential for misuse 
journalistic properties benefit other 
arms corporation? the undercur- 
rent corporate values that think 
sense flowing through and shaping some 
news? fear mere phantoms, the 
anti-monopoly sentiments century 
that passing into history? 

way addressing such questions, 
CJR has done two things. First have put 
resource guide, titled “Who Owns What.” 
detailed road map for journalists, 
researchers, and others find which cor- 
porations are financially connected with 
which products and media outlets. 
begin with fifteen the largest and most 
influential companies, from Advance 
Publications, Bertelsmann, Cablevision, 
and Disney Sony, Time Warner, and 
Viacom. This fall will add seven oth- 
ers. “Who Owns What” will expanded 
and updated regularly its creator, 
Aaron Moore 
ple.edu). includes search engine. 

CJR also asked Tom Goldstein, dean 
Columbia’s Graduate School Journal- 
ism, explain why this kind informa- 
tion important and examine the 
evolving debates about the continuing con- 
centration media ownership. Here his 
essay: 


TOM GOLDSTEIN 


last incarnation, dean the 
Graduate School Journalism the 
University California Berkeley, 
once lobbied top recruiter for 
major newspaper chain hire students 


from the school. The recruiter 
then explained why her compa- 
had not interviewed anyone 
from Berkeley for many 


The reason was simple: 


than half the media outlets 


this country. was writing 


when CNN was its infancy, 


used typewriters, and long 


dikian.” before the Internet. 1997, 

protested. Ben Bagdikian, the book’s fifth edition, 
the media critic and prede- Bagdikian pegged the “num- 
cessor there dean, self- ber media corporations with 
effacing giant the field. was dominant power society” 


missing the point, the recruiter 


TIME WARNER 


told me. She was 
convinced that 


closer ten. The “new com- 
munications cartel,” wrote, 
has the power “surround 
almost every man, woman, 
and child the country with 
controlled images and words.” 
With that power comes the 


dents with Ben’s many ways greater than 
anti-chain views, that schools, religion, par- 
that like some ents and even government 


kind witch doc- 
tor was initiat- 
ing students into 
the dark arts 
skepticism toward 


itself.” 

Bagdikian’s role media 
gadfly gradually being taken 
over new generation, 
including Mark Crispin Miller, 


media power. (In forceful and original thinker 
Ben’s influential book, The Media University Forum called “Is This 


Monopoly. Shame us.) Ultimately, the 
recruiter shed her remarkably thin skin 
and began hiring Berkeley students. 

the honorable ideological tradition 
Will Irwin, Upton Sinclair, George 
Seldes, and Stone, Bagdikian con- 
tends that commercial power should 
dominate the news just state 
power should. The media giants make 
up, the haunting phrase coined, 
“private ministry information.” 

the first edition Media Monop- 
oly, 1984, Bagdikian bemoaned that 
just fifty corporations controlled more 


News?” earlier this year, Miller pointed 
“increasing evidence direct and 
conscious manipulation the news 
process higher corporate powers and 
advertisers generally.” Worse, said 
Miller, system which the mere 
fact ratings anxiety and declining 
news budgets and the scramble for pro- 
motions, simple careerism inside the 
news business all these things com- 
bine help produce kind seamless 
trivial spectacle that really doesn’t tell 
anything.” 

Miller’s words are potent, but they 
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are not the last the subject the 
effects media concentration. Nor are 
Bagdikian’s. 

The financial markets have certainly 
spoken. They have richly rewarded 
some media-company mergers and 
made stockholders including jour- 
nalists happy folks. Walk into the 
lobby big newspaper these days 
and you might confronted with the 
latest stock price the paper’s parent 
company. 
hile few have written com- 
pellingly favor media giants 
gobbling other media giants, 

some thoughtful observers have 
made arguments that question the valid- 
ity the traditional way looking 
media concentration. recent issue 
Newsweek, columnist Robert Samuelson 
mulled survey the Pew Research 
Center for the People the Press docu- 
menting the shrinking audience for the 
television networks’ nightly news pro- 
grams. That survey, combined with the 
success that his brother, innkeeper, 
reaped from advertising his own Web 
site, led Samuelson rethink some 
basic assumptions. 

“The notion media elite, ever 
valid, requires that people get news and 
entertainment from few sources domi- 
nated handful executives, editors, 
anchors, reporters, and columnists.” 
Samuelson wrote. “As media multiply, 
the elite becomes less exclusive. Smaller 
audiences give them less prominence 
and market power (i.e. salaries).” 

Writing two years ago the extraor- 
dinary issue Nation that con- 
tained spider-like chart illustrating the 
holdings the four dominant members 
“the national entertainment state,” 
Michael Arlen, uncommonly astute 
commentator, argued that the specter 
vast, monolithic, all-pervading 


not cancel each other out. They just 
underscore that have unitary 
explanation the extent and impact 
media concentration. journalism 
just another business, then the primary 
scorecard success justifiably the 
verdict the financial markets. 
Because the First Amendment pro- 
tection enjoys, journalism more 
than another business. Still, need 
know more about what differentiates 
media concentration from consolidation 
other commercial enterprises. see 
consolidation among the airlines, mili- 
tary suppliers, banks, brokerage firms, 


And now, 
need 
recast the 
debate, which 
signs 
stagnating 


“ak 


barriers entry actually have been 
erected? (It has been quite while 
since anyone tried start major met- 
ropolitan newspaper. Many have tried 
recently start new television net- 
works, but these latter-day broadcast- 
ing pioneers are among the very behe- 
moths that trouble Bagdikian and 
Miller.) Why the much-touted buzz- 
word the early 1990s synergy 
now viewed with such distrust jour- 
nalists? Having moved from age 
media scarcity one media babble, 
what new ways need analyze 
media concentration? 

For all the Matt Drudges churning 
away small rooms, there are signs 
that the Internet may come domi- 
nated big media. June, Disney 
agreed buy large portion the 
search engine company Infoseek. NBC 
purchased share CNET and its 
online search engine, Snap! These new 
investments, wrote Matt Welch the 
Online Journalism Review (www.ojr. 
org), “further confused the already 
byzantine web ownership, business 
alliances, and competition among the 
parent companies the biz/tech sites.” 

the Internet Age, media concentra- 
tion bears even closer watching. Owner- 
ship needs demystified. Cus- 
tomers are entitled know what corpo- 
rate entity responsible for bringing 
them their news. And this now getting 
harder know, with the emergence 
crop big media companies not nor- 
mally associated with journalism. the 
next century, will Softbank dominate? 
Vulcan? Zapata? Intel? 

Too often, commentary media con- 
centration has been fragmentary anec- 
dotal. need recast the debate, 
which shows signs stagnating. 
need add new perspectives. That 

why should welcome fresh 


media has been wildly overdrawn. News orp oration 
George Orwell’s vision Big concentration. Two recent efforts 


Brother 1984 was resounding- 
false prophecy. “How disappointing 
would have been Orwell observe 
the actual play-out this romantic 
drama,” Arlen wrote. proof, point- 
“the emergence over the past sev- 
eral decades startling cacophony 
market-crazed citizens all over the world, 
with their insistence two-way commu- 
nication and their appetite for fragmenta- 
tion broadcast authority.” 

These competing views media 
power (and there are many, many more) 


and telephone companies. Look 
accounting firms. For years there was 
the Big Eight. Then, the Big Six. And 
now, the Big Four. 

Why efficiencies scale work 
for some businesses and not, say, for 
journalistic enterprises? With big 
media ownership fewer hands, what 
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are noteworthy. One Mark 
Crispin Miller’s Project Media Owner- 
ship, now affiliated with New York Uni- 
versity, which will detail interlocking 
ownership. And “Who Owns What” 
(described above) will appear the 
Web site, www.cjr.org. With hard data 
and hard analysis will come answers 
the vital questions that need asked 
about media 


Kimberly Brown, class 1998, helped 
with research this article. 
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SHEILA KAPLAN 


had get free trip 

Las Vegas almost 

anywhere else was 

pick the phone. spe- 

cial interest group would 
respond obediently, sending first-class 
tickets private jet whisk the law- 
maker away for some golf 
amiable lobbyist two. 

recent years, bad publicity and 
tighter ethics laws have made such 
perks harder come by. But media 
companies have maintained tradition, 
continuing play host trips from Las 
Vegas Budapest, supplementing such 
adventures with campaign contributions 
political candidates and their parties. 
Unsurprisingly, recipients those con- 
tributions are often energetic advocates 
their benefactors’ agendas. 

the 1998 off-year elections 
approach, the troubling impact 
money politics right the top 
our national debate. Media companies 


Sheila Kaplan Washington writer 
and documentary filmmaker who special- 
izes the influence money politics. 


MEDIA 
COMPANIES ARE 
GETTING WHAT 
FROM WHOM FOR 
HOW MUCH 


are quick report flaws our sys- 
tem financing politicians’ campaigns, 
but slow cover their own role per- 
petuating it. Where are major media cor- 
porations putting their political contribu- 
tions, and what purpose? And how 
effectively? Which media companies are 
expecting what from which legislators 
return for how much? 

Besides writing big checks, Big 
Media broadcast networks, sta- 
tions, cable companies, print publishers, 


MENTS 


and trade organizations buy their way 
into this ballpark through variety 
methods. They sponsor fundraisers for 
friendly lawmakers, host receptions 
political conventions, form alliances 
with other powerful trade groups, and 
hire Washington’s 
byists, often those fresh out Congress 
the administration. 

Former Senate majority leaders Bob 
Dole and George Mitchell, for example, 
work for the lobbying firm Verner, 
Liipfert, Bernhard, McPherson and 
Hand, which represents NBC and other 
media companies. The Newspaper Asso- 
ciation America, CBS Inc., and the 
National Association Broadcasters 
(NAB) retain Anthony Podesta, major 
Democratic fundraiser strategist 
whose brother, John, Bill Clinton’s 
deputy chief staff. Time Warner’s in- 
house lobbyist, Timothy Boggs, close 
enough Vice President Gore rate 
invitation White House coffee. And 
while and print journalists are busy 
tracking the influence-peddling exploits 
leading lobbyist Thomas “Tommy” 
Boggs (no relation Timothy), he’s 
working hired gun for groups like the 
Magazine Publishers America, the 
National Cable Television Association, 
and Black Entertainment Television. 

short, media companies play the 
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game much like every other special 
interest group that stalks Capitol Hill 
except, course, it’s their ball. Every 
lawmaker’s district has hometown 
newspaper television station that 
endorses candidates, writes editorials, 
covers legislative debates, and other- 
wise influences political campaigns. 
Thus, those local media occupy special 
place the hearts legislators. 

Media lobbyists enjoy another advan- 
tage: they can morph between being rep- 
resentatives big business and posing 
guardians the First Amendment when 
that argument more useful. And media 
companies are increasingly diverse: NBC 
achild General Electric, Disney owns 
ABC, and Time Warner’s empire includes 
cable, films, music, magazine and book 
publishing. Ali which adds muscle 
company’s Washington office albeit 
with internal debate over which division’s 
priorities take precedence. 

Media-company pleaders are “omni- 
present. They’re here all the time,” 
says Mark Buse, longtime aide Ari- 
zona Republican John chair- 
man the Senate Committee Com- 
merce, Science and Transportation, 
which oversees communications issues. 

analysis campaign contributions 
between January 1995 and June 1998, 
and the Center for Responsive Poli- 
tics, which monitors campaign finance, 
shows that media companies, excluding 
telecommunications firms, paid more 
than $30.9 million federal candidates 
and the political party committees. Says 
one prominent media lobbyist: “In the 
past, the broadcasters and publishers con- 
tributed less because they had this con- 
cern about the purity journalism and all 
that kind crap.” But, acknowledges, 
those days are over. Media companies 
may queasy about donating money 
politicians whom the networks and print 
journalists are covering. But the fear 
competition from cable versus broad- 
cast new media versus everybody 
such that they anyway. 


the HOUSE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES for the period from January 
1995 June 1998, media money 
went these legislators having 
oversight media matiers: 


Virginia Republican Thomas 
Bliley Jr., chairman the House 
Commerce Committee, which 


regulates communications, 
received $81,229. 

Michigan Democrat John 
Dingell, former Commerce Com- 
mittee chairman and now ranking 
Democrat, took $118,300. 

Louisiana Republican 
“Billy” Tauzin who chairs the 
Telecommunications subcommit- 
tee and whose daughter 
works special events coordi- 
nator the NAB’s lobbying divi- 
sion received $64,869. 

the Telecommunications sub- 
committee’s ranking Democrat, 
got $106,800. 


And Howard Coble, Republican 
North Carolina, never garnered 
much media money until 
became chairman the subcom- 
mittee intellectual property, 
which oversees the new copyright 
treaty that media companies have 
pushed for. his new gatekeeper 
status, hauled respectable 
$39,011 1997-98 alone. 


the Senate, media companies the 
twenty-four months covering 1995-1996 
poured $311,928 into the reelection 
effort South Dakota Republican Larry 
Pressler, then the chairman the Com- 
mittee Commerce, Science and 
Transportation. 
pressure, Pressler obligingly reversed 
his position making the television 
industry pay for additional channels 
allotted them for the transition digital 
broadcast services. Despite that war 
chest from friendly media chieftains, 
Pressler narrowly lost the race. 


the SENATE, since the start 
1995: 

Ernest Hollings South Car- 
olina, ranking Democrat the 
Commerce committee, the 
media money champ, having 
lected $250,341. 

New York Republican D’Am- 
ato, whose state home many 
media firms, has received 
$239,852. 

John Kerry, Democrat Mass- 
achusetts, Communications 
subcommittee member, got 
$227,400. 
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Ron Wyden, Democrat Ore- 
gon, who has regularly voted 
support broadcasters’ interests, 
got $179,934 media company 
cash. helped move him from 
the House the Senate. 


General Electric’s Political Action 
Committee outspent media 
companies the forty-two 
months from 1995 till mid-1998, 
donating $988,850 federal 
candidates. Other PACs: 

The National Cable Television 
$818,638 

The NAB $718,812 

Time Warner $468,000 

Westinghouse $338,055 

Disney $283,474 


olitical Action Committees 

can give federal candidates 

only $10,000 each per elec- 

tion cycle. Individuals are 

permitted donate only 

$2,000. But limits cur- 
rently exist contributions political 
parties. 

Between 1995 and mid-1998, for exam- 
ple, General Electric gave $389,634 the 
parties; Time Warner $904,250; and Dis- 
ney topped the list with $1,722,500. These 
“soft money” donations are the heart 
the debate over campaign finance reform. 
early August, after months heated 
debate, the House passed bill spon- 
sored Connecticut Republican Christo- 
pher Shays and Massachusetts Democrat 
Martin Meehan that would outlaw soft 
money, but the measure faces strong 
opposition the Senate. 

Contributors soft money join what 
are euphemistically called “donor pro- 
grams.” Such insider status secures 
invitations special events: the GOP’s 
ski trips with lawmakers Vail, week- 
end retreats with administration officials 
Boca Raton and Palm Beach, and 
host other privileges, from the Com- 
merce Department’s overseas tours 
the infamous White House coffees and 
sleepovers the Lincoln bedroom. 

So, what media companies want 
exchange for their campaign contribu- 
tions? The same any corporate donor: 
protection for their bottom line. The 
record shows their money has been well 
spent. From the government giveaway 
$70 billion worth broadcast 


POLITICS 


spectrum space, protection lucra- 

tive tobacco ads newspapers and mag- 

azines, fending off competition for 

dollars from the postal service’s foray 

into direct mail, dodging free airtime 

for political candidates, avoiding taxes 

Internet services the media lob- 
bies have enjoyed enviable success. 

roadcasters’ biggest victo- 

and huge defeat for 

taxpayers was the gov- 

ernment’s decision April 

1997 award additional 

channel, free charge, 

every television station smooth the 

transition from analog digital trans- 

mission. Bob Dole called “the largest 
corporate giveaway” many years. 

Reed Hundt, former chairman the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
bristles another achievement the 
broadcast lobby: preservation the so- 
called must-carry rules, which require 
cable operators transmit the broadcasts 
local stations. other business 
enjoys comparable privilege, says Hundt. 
“Nobody tells The New York Times they 
have print hundred thousand copies 
the Daily News. It’s extraordinary.” 

The cable industry, for its part, 
busily attempting fight off additional 
rate regulation. Deregulation cable 
under the Telecommunications Act 
1996 prompted record campaign finance 
contributions grateful industry. 
also spurred cable company mergers 
that have reduced competition and con- 
tributed rate hikes. Cable rates rose 
7.3 percent between July 1997 and July 
1998 while inflation was just 1.7 per- 
cent. This summer, leaders the House 
Telecommunications 
posed legislation that would impede 
cable rate increases after March 1999 
the date for rate deregulation under the 
current law. 

“We have nothing remotely close 
cable marketplace today,” 
says Markey. “Yet unless Congress acts, 
the regulation cable monopolies will 
end early next year and there will 
competitive check price gouging 
most our communities.” 

media issue has larger 
hypocrisy ingredient than the debate 
over free airtime for office seekers. 
Broadcasters won that argument mil- 
liseconds. When the two major cam- 
paign finance reform bills McCain- 
Feingold the Senate, and Shays-Mee- 
han the House were introduced 


1997, each required broadcasters pro- 
vide free reduced-fee airtime fed- 
eral candidates. (The Bureau 
Advertising says candidates and parties 
spent $400 million buy time 
1996, percent from 1992.) 

“Those were among the first provi- 
sions fall out,” says Paul Taylor, direc- 
tor the Alliance for Better Campaigns, 
think tank that supports free airtime for 
candidates. Actually, they were pushed. 
From the moment President Clinton 
favorably mentioned free airtime 
speech, broadcast swarmed 
over Capitol Hill. With Congress firm 
its resistance, Clinton ordered the FCC 
begin rule-making the issue. But 
this too has been stalled. 


ONE 
RECORD WITH 
BROADCASTERS 
“UNBLEMISHED 
VICTORY” 
ANY KIND 


Even Arizona Republican Senator 
McCain, fervent campaign reform 
advocate, opposed the FCC taking 
the question. Also out front, blocking 
for the broadcasters: Tauzin and assis- 
tant senate majority leader Don Nickles 
Oklahoma. Taylor, former Washing- 
ton Post reporter, wasn’t surprised. 
“Most the pressure [from broadcast- 
ers] unspoken but it’s there,” says. 
Taylor’s attempt get individual sta- 
tions commit free airtime voluntar- 
ily has won little support. NAB 
spokesman John Earnhardt puts this 
way: “We don’t think the government 
should tell what do.” 

This year, the Newspaper Association 
America and the Magazine Publish- 
ers America dodged cannonball: the 
reduction elimination tobacco 
advertising print media. The current 
session Congress has been nerve- 
wracking for those groups. The tobacco 
bill that would have restricted advertis- 
ing was passed the Senate Com- 
merce Committee but never brought 
vote. Similar legislation pending the 
House has scant chance passage. 


Publishers fear loss lucrative rev- 
enues, and broadcasters, which long 
ago lost tobacco advertising, fear estab- 
lishing precedent that might extend 
alcohol and other products. 

The publishers also beat back the 
postal service’s attempt get into the 
direct mail advertising business. Earlier 
this year, mail carriers launched test 
project Milwaukee which advertis- 
ers were offered cheap rates and guaran- 
teed overnight delivery for printed adver- 
tising inserts some cheaper than 
those ubiquitous Sunday and Wednesday 
newspaper ads. Publishers worry about 
losing part the $13 $15 billion per 
year revenue for their advertising 
inserts the postal service, which they 
view taxpayer-subsidized competitor. 

“We believe first-class stamp payers 
are underwriting that wonderful third- 
class mail that you don’t ask for,” says 
John Sturm, president the Newspaper 
Association America. glad that 
Congressman John McHugh, Republi- 
can New York, Steven 
LaTourette, Ohio Republican, kept the 
postal service’s plan from expanding 
beyond the Milwaukee experiment. 

Another expected win for media folk 
this year: the Internet Freedom Act, spon- 
sored California Republican congress- 
man Christopher Cox and Oregon Demo- 
cratic Senator Ron Wyden. The Media 
Tax Group, coalition newspaper pub- 
lishers, networks, cable companies, and 
internet providers, made this key issue 
for 1998, retaining lobbyists the law 
firm Nixon Hargrave Devans Doyle. 
The House approved June with 
dissenting votes, and Senate approval 
expected follow. The bill protects Inter- 
net services from direct price regulation 
the FCC, and from discriminatory 
taxes electronic commerce. 

Media companies did sustain few 
small setbacks the last few years. 
Broadcasters, for example, initially bad- 
mouthed the V-chip and its rating system, 
but most are grudgingly cooperating. 

Meanwhile, the conveyor belt 
money flowing from Big Media politi- 
cal bigwigs rolls onward undiminished. 
The process shapes our information 
environment large ways and small, 
and significant reform sight. 

Resignation the attitude some 
lawmakers taken aim against the 
windmills the media gods. “My record 
with the broadcasters,” says Senator 
McCain, “is unblemished 
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The New York Keith Bradsher led the pack revealing the 


growing dangers sports utility vehicles. What did earn him? 

couple prizes and load ill will. 

Flint, Michigan, waiting for news Auto company executives have yelled 
CHARLES BUTLER break the General Motors strike until they turned fire-engine red. For- 
and talking about what it’s like covering mer Chrysler vice chairman Robert Lutz 
beautiful summer day July, automotive beat for The New York wrote Bradsher letter saying despised 
two-month-old Christopher Brad- Times. Over the past year the job has brand journalism. And 
sher being baptized the been anything but peaceful. Savs small dinner party, one woman 
grandparents’ ranch town Eden, methodical voice: “It can get Charles Butler, Knight-Bagehot fellow 
Wyoming. Too bad his father missing and difficult times liv- Columbia’s Graduate School Journalism, 
the ceremony. Instead, Keith Bradsher town where the compa- former editor-in-chief Sales Market- 
sits spare Holiday Inn hotel room nies hate you.” ing Management magazine. 

\ 

- 


Car Writer: Detroit bureau chief Bradsher goes 
great lengths reporting the safety impact light 
trucks and SUVs, including bringing his own tape measure 


re D umper heights. 


NEWSPAPERS 
and Anguish 


NEWSPAPERS 


approached Bradsher and said, “You 
should die.” Oh, well, all day’s work. 
The attacks have come along with 
Bradsher’s groundbreaking investiga- 
tion into the potential safety and environ- 
mental hazards light trucks, catego- 
that includes pickups, minivans, and 
the popular sport utility vehicles (SUVs) 
such the Ford Explorer, Jeep Chero- 
kee, Chevrolet Suburban, and other mas- 
sive four-wheelers with raised bumpers 
and imposing grille work. Light trucks 
are Detroit’s hottest selling and most 
profitable products, accounting for 
percent the nation’s vehicle sales. 
3radsher has blown the whistle the 
harsh reality that their increasing pres 
ence the roads can deadly pas- 
sengers smaller, standard cars. Auto 
executives, and many journalists the 
beat, argue that larger vehicles have 
always had advantage over smaller 
cars accidents why all the fuss? 
many ways, Bradsher has become 
part the controversy report- 
ing. has received recognition 
(including George Polk award) and 
recrimination. Talk show host Rush Lim- 
baugh likes beat him. Speak 
with other auto reporters and tell 


you that winning Pulitzer Bradsher’s 
primary motive devoting much 
time and space SUVs. Says one auto- 
motive writer: “He the most talked 
about story Detroit.” 

Fairly typical was this blast from 
O’Rourke, the conservative pundit, the 
July issue Automobile Magazine: 
“From car enthusiast’s point view, 
Times reporters are some sort 
evolved hominoids who discov- 
ered the wheel. Among these primitive 
sidewalk apes there certain Keith 
Bradsher How Mr. Bradsher picked 
the light truck object for his scorn 
not know. Perhaps polled his boss- 
es, his co-workers, and all the piffle-head- 
residents Manhattan’s Upper West 
Side, then put together list things 
they loathe: normal people, families, 
manual labor, nature when it’s not endan- 
gered, Cub Scout troops, scary dogs, and 
snow and ice that ruin Monolo Blahnik 
pumps. assault light trucks 
blow struck against all these.” 

consider the words Dutch Man- 
del, editor AutoWeek. Earlier this year, 
the popular car-enthusiast magazine ran 
cover story, titled “The Truck Jihad,” 
that took Bradsher and the Times task. 


The School Journalism 


DEAN 


press release touting its story, Man- 
del said: “It was the Times which chose 
pick the sword against trucks and 
only support car and truck passion, but 
also bring fairness the discussion.” 

Says Bradsher, who probably would- 
n’t know Monolo Blahnik pump 
tripped over one: “It’s shame it’s gotten 
personal.” Then adds: “The auto- 
makers have acknowledged they’ve got 
problem. But it’s easier shoot the 
messenger than address the problem.” 

how did Keith Bradsher, 
gawky six-foot-four guy from sub- 
urban Washington, D.C., whom 

Times colleagues describe 
nerdy, get down-and-dirty Detroit, 
where auto executives routinely broker 
deals topless bars and most auto writ- 
ers are classified gearheads? 

The son Polk Award-winning 
reporter for the Washington Star, Brad- 
sher went the University North 
Carolina Morehead Scholarship, 
filed more than 140 business stories 
Los Angeles Times intern while simulta- 
neously earning public policy master’s 
economics from Princeton’s Woodrow 
Wilson School. joined The New York 


the University Montana-Missoula 


The University Montana School Journalism searching for dean. The School Journalism the second-oldest 

undergraduate journalism school the nation, accredited ACEJMC and offers B.A. degrees journalism and radio- 
television and M.A. journalism. 
The University Montana comprehensive liberal arts institution with seven professional schools, 12,000 students and 500 


faculty. The University Montan 


ais one 


two universities the Montana University System and the University Montana- 


Missoula the center liberal arts education Montana. the only university the state with School Journalism. 
The dean the academic, administrative and professional leader the school. Duties include general administration, outside 


fund raising, directing the academic program, teaching, advising, and serving the school’s advocate on- and off-campus. 

The successful candidate will have the following qualifications:academic experience college setting;substantial professional 
experience print broadcast news;the ability and commitment raise funds; advanced degree professional 
accomplishments commensurate with appointment the rank professor with tenure. 

Administrative experience academic institution strongly preferred. 
The position tenurable. The appointment will effective July 1999. 


Applications received January 15, 1999, will given full consideration and should include statement interest addressing 
the qualifications, professional resumé and three current professional references. Nominations are encouraged and should 
received December 15, 1998. The position will open until filled. Applications and nominations should sent to: 


Journalism Dean Search Committee 


c/o Robert Kindrick, Provost 
The University Montana 
Missoula, 59812 


Questions may directed to: The University Montana 


Edwin Eck, Chair the Committee, (406) 243-4311. 
The University Montana equal opportunity/affirmative action employer 
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Times 1989, the age 25. the 
start 1996, moved the Detroit 
bureau with wife Robyn Meredith, also 
Times reporter. 

auto press corps Detroit. It’s 
clubby group, pack both writ- 
ers for the car-buff magazines that 

flag-wave for the industry and longtime 

daily reporters. They include The Wash- 
ington Warren Brown (fourteen 
years the beat), the Chicago 
bune’s Jim Mateja (twenty-eight years), 

USA James Healey (ten years). 

Enter Keith Bradsher, hardly car buff; 
drives leased Chevy Lumina. 
Critics and colleagues describe him, 
variously, diligent, cooperative, 
arrogant, aloof. Says David Davis, 
editor the car-enthusiast Automo- 
bile Magazine: “Keith does good 
job hard-working, humorless 
automotive journalist.” 

became tightly focused 
the SUV story when and 
Glenn Kramon, the Times’s busi- 
ness editor, both began noticing 
the proliferation light trucks 
and SUVs the roads. early 
1997, Kramon recalis, said 
Bradsher, “Can you believe how 
big the new ones are? Doesn’t 
make you feel unsafe?” Kra- 
suggestion, Bradsher 
began talking safety experts 
and reviewing federal reports 
traffic deaths produced such 
agencies the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Association. 

Bradsher’s first piece, page-one 
story March 19, 1997, was head- 
lined COLLISION ODDS TURN LOPSIDED 
SALES BIG VEHICLES BOOM. 
revealed that the 5,426 people killed 
collisions between cars and light trucks 
1995, fully percent the victims were 
the cars. Yet that story, and several fol- 
low-ups, drew little reaction. Says Kramon: 
“We were surprised when for many 
months one the media did anything.” 

But Bradsher kept digging. 
contacted close 100 state and local 
police forces search accident 
reports. called officials from the 
Johnson administration who explained 
why the 1960s light-truck owners 
originally received special tax and pollu- 
tion exemptions not afforded car 
owners. auto shows, whipped out 
his tape measure the height truck 
bumpers judge whether they could 


ram through the sides standard car 
doors. And sat through many tedious 
automotive engineering conferences 
pick facts about light-truck design; 
often was the only newspaper reporter 
attendance. 

The payoff was series stories that 
were detailed they were provocative: 

September 24, 1997, front-page 
story headed LIGHT TRUCKS, HEAVY RISK 
DEADLY HIGHWAY MISMATCH IGNORED. 
cited reasons why carmakers and regula- 
tors have done little correct the imbal- 
ance between light trucks and cars, 
including failure conduct crash tests. 


4 


Gienn Kramon Warren Brown 


“Can you believe how 
big the new ones are? 
make you 


feel 


October 17, another page-one 
story. reported that insurance compa- 
nies were considering raising rates 
light trucks because safety concerns. 

November 29, 6,000-word special 
report: LICENSE POLLUTE: LIGHT TRUCKS 
INCREASE PROFITS BUT FOUL AIR MORE. Brad- 
sher detailed the environmental impact 
light trucks, and the special treatment 
they have received from regulators for 
nearly forty years, including higher emis- 
sion levels, and the pressures that the Big 
Three have put government head 
off any changes. 

December 12, story disclosing 
that light trucks are more susceptible 
rolling over than cars, potentially under- 
mining their own safety value. 
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January 18, 1998, story Brad- 
sher concluding that when more light 
trucks sale the used car market, 
prices more affordable younger and 
less responsible drivers, they will become 
even more hazardous other motorists. 

Auto p.r. people have fired back that 
Bradsher’s stories are tainted mis- 
takes, like “flip-flopping” between the 
terms light truck, pickup, and 
technically different classifications 
when citing statistics. They argue that 
had exaggerated light trucks’ haz- 
ards. How could you call SUVs danger- 
ous when they cause only percent 

all auto fatalities? Says Brian 
O’Neill, president the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety, which 
supported the major insur- 
ance companies: “If you read these 


stories, becomes pretty obvious 


that Keith came this subject 
with viewpoint, and was largely 
anti-utility vehicle. The stories 

ranged from fairly accurate 

Reporters for several major dailies 

agreed, and they decided not 

match the Times’s coverage. Says 

USA Today reporter Healey: “It 

seemed like went beyond the facts.” 

The Washington Brown did 
not even begin covering the story 
until February, nearly year after 

Bradsher’s first piece, and only after 

his editors “came and put 

pressure” for story. Brown dis- 
misses the Times’s coverage obvi- 
ous and overblown. “No one dis- 
putes the fact that light truck 
crashing into car will more 
damage,” says Brown. “But fact 
doesn’t become crisis until there 
arate occurrence that makes crisis.” 

Says Automobile editor Davis Brad- 
sher’s work: think was almost 
piece class warfare. really does read 
like piece from the land where cars are 
yellow and have light the roof. [The 
Times’s editors] don’t get it. They don’t 
understand the charm sports utility 
vehicles. They seem feel that they 
don’t like them that they wouldn’t 
comfortable owning one something 
ought done and nobody should 
able drive them.” 

Bradsher cool all this flak. His 
reaction: “It’s interesting industry 
and it’s job cover objectively 
rather than being everybody’s best 
friend all the time.” 
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For the most part, Bradsher says his 
stories have not prevented him from 
covering the auto beat. But April, 
was scooped The Wall Street Journal 
about the merger between Chrysler 
and Daimler-Benz. news confer- 
ence, angered Bradsher confronted 
Chrysler’s vice president for communi- 
cations Steve Harris about why had 
not been tipped off. “He came 
and said, ‘We know you did 
this punish The New York Times 
for the SUV stories,’ says Harris, 
adding the company had such 
intentions. 

The key point this: since 
Bradsher began his reporting, 
number initiatives have taken 
place. Earlier 1998 the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Associa- 
tion conducted its first crash tests 
involving light trucks and cars. 
The tests are part the increased pres- 
sure NHTSA putting automakers 
correct the safety disadvantage that 
cars face against light trucks and SUVs. 
Already Ford and General Motors have 
responded. Both are reportedly working 
SUV redesigns including lowered 
suspensions that should enhance 


BEST 
SELLERS 


road safety. Ford has also announced 
that beginning this fall fuel emissions 
new light trucks and SUVs will 
reduced the same levels cars. The 
Environmental Protection Agency has 
become more vigilant examining light 
truck emission standards well. 

actions? With little hesitation, says 


Since Bradsher 


began his reporting, 
number initiatives 


have taken place. 


his reporting “clearly influenced all 
them but case was the sole cause.” 

Meanwhile, the honors have come. 
Besides the Polk, Bradsher has received 
the Deadline Award from the Society 
Professional Journalists. April nar- 
rowly missed the Pulitzer. five-person 
preliminary judging panel made him 


one three finalists the beat report- 
ing category. “We were impressed the 
breadth and depth reporting,” says 
panelist Kay Tucker Addis, editor The 
Virginian-Pilot. “And anyone who takes 
industry, you give lot credit 
for doing substantial thoughtful report- 
ing.” Adds panelist Mel Opotowsky, 
managing editor the Press-Enterprise 
Riverside, California: not only 
recommended it, made [my] 
first choice.” 

But the Pulitzer board, which 
makes the final selection, chose 
none the three finalists, instead 
selecting The New York Times’s 
Linda Greenhouse. Similarly, few 
weeks later Bradsher finished 
runner-up for Loeb Award for 
business reporting. 

The awards, well the 
announced truck redesigns, would 
seem vindicate Bradsher’s work. But 
vindication, notes, was never his 
pursuit. Sitting that Flint hotel room, 
missing christening, 
reporter Keith Bradsher says, 
believe the changes being made are 
going save lives and reduce lot 
injuries.” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ORDER YOUR COPY 
THESE BOOKS, CALL IRE (573) 882-2042 
THE IRE WEB SITE 
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Brant Houston 
Executive Director. Investigative Report- 
ers Editors, University Missouri 
Columbia School Journalism 

This concise handbook provides 
accessible guide the essentials 
computer-assisted reporting. gives 
practical overview database man- 
agers, spreadsheets, and the various 
on-line resources used produce 
news stories. 


Features 


provides, concise format, the 
knowledge needed understand 
and effectively use computer-assisted 
reporting 


helps locate and negotiate govern- 
ment databases, examines how use 

descriptive statistics perform ini- 
tial analysis those databases, and 
explains how detect flaws 


includes numerous practical examples 
and step-by-step procedures the 
basics computer-assisted reporting 


gives straightforward, practical, 
guided tour through the Internet 


accompanied data diskette 


The first text its kind, 
Assisted Reporting, Practical Guide 


can used the ultimate tool for 
journalist beginning CAR, well 


primary reference for the CAR vet- 
eran. Emphasizing the most useful tools 
on-line reporting, springboards 
nalists into the computer age. 


| 
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Steve Weinberg 

Under the sponsorship Investigative 
Reporters Editors Inc. 

Written under the sponsorship 
vestigative Reporters and Editors Inc.,this 
new edition The Handbook 
has been thoroughly revised. Now packed 


with greater detail than previous edition, 


this comprehensive source-book exam- 
ines how investigate wide variety 


subjects. lists the most useful records 


and documents associated with each 


New This Edition 


New chapters the environment, 


transportation, housing, financial insti- 
international investigating, 
and nonprofit organizations 


Increased coverage computer- 
assisted reporting and guidance 
brary research 


Single author throughout gives the 
book cohesive and unified narrative 
style 


Updated anecdotes, case studies, 
and IRE contest-winning pieces 


greatly expanded index for use 


asareference 


topic, explains where get them and 
how use them. also identifies hun- 
dreds private and government docu- 
ments and human sources. 

Organized subject for easy 
ence, The Reporter's Handbook, Third 
Edition, gives readers the tools they 
need locate, obtain, understand and 
publish information public impor- 
tance. The text also provides valuable 
guidelines for writing compelling news 
stories. 
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The Death Radio Reporting: 


Lawrence Grossman 


mprobable seems, television’s 

unglamorous seventy-five-year-old 
sibling, radio, now reigns the 

most profitable all media. Radio’s 
recent tidal wave corporate consolida- 
tions, its cheap production costs, and its 
high cash flow have transformed into 
the darling Wall Street. One troubling 
result radio’s remarkable financial 
turn-around: the elimination serious 
radio reporting. fast disappearing 
from stations across the nation, replaced 
talkers, “shock jocks,” syndicated 
headline services, news all. 
Except public radio and few all-news 
stations, radio reporters have become 
breed. 

What’s happening radio today 
likely happen television tomorrow, 
radio-style managements bring the 
nation’s television stations the same 
cost-cutting techniques that succeeded 
generating record-breaking profits 
from the older medium. Forbes maga- 
zine reports that CBS’s biggest stock- 
holder, Mel Karmazin, made much 
money radio that was able 
“swap his radio company, Infinity 
Broadcasting, for effective control 
CBS.” According CBS’s most recent 
proxy statement, owns 10,847,739 
shares, worth approximately $328 mil- 
lion. Now, Forbes says, Karmazin “is try- 
ing use radio-style management 
turn CBS around.” 

Since the Telecommunications Act 
1996 changed the limit the number 
radio stations one company can own, 
four multibillion-dollar corporations 
have gained control nearly percent 
the $13.6 billion-a-year radio business. 
They are: CBS; Hicks, Muse, Tate and 
Furst; Jacor; and Clear Channel 


Lawrence Grossman former presi- 
dent NBC News and PBS. 


COLUMBIA 


Next? 


Communications. What 
was basically locally 
owned media business 
has been converted into 
national oligopoly. 

The new radio entre- 
preneurs have slashed 
station budgets and elim- 
inated what they view 
costly nonessential oper- 
ating expenses such 
news staffs and even 
wire services. The 
rent trend “out- 
source” radio headline 
news without letting the 
audience know not 
just cutting back station news cover- 
age but eliminating all reporters. 

Many radio stations that offer period- 
headline reports and that even pro- 
mote themselves “newsradio” rely 
completely syndicated services such 
the Metro Networks and Shadow 
Broadcasting Services, which use sin- 
gle announcer service eight ten 
stations market. These syndicated 
services employ few any reporters and 
other wire services. Instead. they mere- 
cannibalize local newspapers and 
cable news channels. With costs low, 
they charge radio stations nothing for 
their services, taking only ten-second 
spot the end each brief headline 
news report sell advertisers. 

Washington, D.C., where politics 
the hometown industry, all-news radio 
station WTOP faces serious news com- 
petition only from public radio’s 
WAMU. Twelve the D.C. area sta- 
tions get all their news from Metro 
Networks, nine from Shadow. When 
news breaks Washington, says Jim 
Farley, WTOP’s program director, 
“WTOP usually the only radio station 
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Mel Karmazin 


with reporter the 


scene because it’s the 


only commercial radio 


station town that still 


employs reporters.” 

the neighboring 
Baltimore market, WBAL 
won all ten out ten 
news awards last 
spring’s Chesapeake 
radio news competition. 
wondered how that 
happened,” Farley told 
me, “until found out that 
WBAL was the only sta- 
tion the market even 
enter the local radio news 
contest. What’s happening radio news 
throughout the country not pretty 
picture.” 

Many stations that still call them- 
selves “news radio,” are reality virtual- 
all talk. They label programs starring 
talkers such Howard Stern, Don 
Imus, Oliver North, and Gordon 
Liddy “newscasts,” radically redefin- 
ing the notion what newscast and 
what news. these radio stations, 
journalistic standards are non-existent; 
reporting has disappeared. 

the network level, for more 

than decade NBC Radio News 

has been run Potempkin 

Village network, having sig- 
nificant newsgaihering reporting 
capacity its own. Soon after acquiring 
NBC 1986, General Electric sold NBC 
Radio Westwood One. part the 
deal, Westwood One’s newscasts contin- 
carry the NBC News label despite 
the fact that the “real” NBC News has 
editorial control over, responsibili- 
for, the newscasts that bear its name 
basic journalistic malfeasance. 

Westwood One also owns Mutual 
News, which like NBC Radio News 


the public interest 


Mickey Mouse 


Peter Jennings, Sam Donaldson and Ted 
Koppel love ask tough questions. the 
sharp edge ABC News, the team with guts. 


But, what happens when ABC News tangles 
with Independent Counsel Kenneth Starr? 
There’s fight Big Boys. 
virtually secret deal, ABC News hands over 
interview--never before key 
witness for President Bill Clinton. 


Freelance writer Florence George Graves 
exposed this Mickey Mouse performance 
articles the American Journalism Review and 
the Outlook Section The Washington Post. 
The Fund For Investigative Journalism 
underwrote her work. 


For almost years, that’s what The Fund 
has done: help reporters, authors, film makers, 
photographers and broadcasters tell important, 
original stories that rock the boat. 


We're ready help you, too. Check our web 
site fij.org for application information. 

mail at: Fundfij@aol.com. Phone Executive 
Director Peg Lotito 703/750-3849. write 
her 5120 Kenwood Drive, Annandale, 


OPEN Society 


INDIVIDUAL 


The Open Society Institute (OSI), a private operating 
foundation established and supported by George Soros 
to foster the development of open societies around the 
world, invites applications for Individual Project 
Fellowships. Fellowships are awarded individuals 
from a wide variety of professions pursuing efforts on 
issues of importance to promoting an open society either 
in the United States or internationally. Funded projects 
encompass all program areas contained within OSI. 


Areas of particular interest include, but are not limited to: 


* access to courts and legal services 
Cl yntemporary arts and culture 

* criminal justice 

* death and dying 

drug pe dlicy reform 

* education 

* immigration and civic identity 

* inner-city community building 

* political participation 

* professional and ethical conduct in law, medicine, 
and journalism 


* reproductive rights 


APPLICATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED BY 
NOVEMBER 16, 1998. 


Please do not send unsolicited materials 
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pale imitation its former self. Both 
radio networks operate out the same 
Westwood One newsroom Arlington, 
Virginia, feeding headline reports 
subscribing stations, often using the 
same announcers who simply put either 
the NBC Radio News Mutual net- 
work label their radio newscasts. 
today’s bizarre intertwined radio world, 
Westwood One, with its NBC and 
Mutual News networks, actually man- 
aged and partly owned CBS, Inc., 
whose wholly owned CBS News Radio 
Network still run CBS News. 

Alan Ludell, program manager and 
co-anchor WILM Wilmington, 
Delaware, the nation’s only indepen- 
dently owned all-news radio station, 
complains that, “radio today gives the 
appearance having multiplicity 
news voices. But reality what 
coming out those many thousands 
radio channels the 


discussion acquire the nation’s 
fourth largest radio owner, Jacor 
Communications. 

Now, these companies are using 
their multibillion-dollar radio assets 
make the move into television. “Radio 
the model for cash flow the radiomen 
are going run the business,” pre- 
dicts Jerry Del Coiliano, publisher 
Inside Radio newsletter. 

Michael Harrison, editor the radio 
trade publication Talkers, calls what’s 
happening news radio great trav- 
esty American democracy.” Radio’s 
new owners have turned the medium 
into “commodity rather than ser- 
vice,” Harrison says, “abandoning any 
pretense serious news digging 
reporting.” 

growing number radio stations 
are simply brokering their program 
schedules, leasing blocs time 

entrepreneurs who pro- 


product very few, “RADIO THE MODEL duce program-length 


totally dominant set 
media owners.” 

Out approximately 
10,000 commercial radio 
stations throughout the 
nation, only about fifteen 
are all-news outlets that 
employ substantial news 
staffs report what 
happening their communities. All 
but two those are owned CBS. And 
Los Angeles and New York City, CBS 
owns and operates all four the cities’ 
all-news radio stations. The media com- 
pany with the nation’s biggest radio 
empire, CBS owns 175 radio stations 
and host competing radio program 
services and networks addition its 
widespread and cable holdings. 

Running close second radio 
CBS the Chancellor Media 
Corporation, which owns and operates 
108 radio stations twenty-two the 
largest markets, and which July 
entered the television industry with the 
purchase Lin Television’s twelve net- 
work-affiliated stations. prime 
example radio’s maze interlocking 
management and ownership, the Dallas- 
based leveraged buyout firm Hicks, 
Muse holds interest both 
Chancellor Media and Lin Television, 
well Capstar Broadcasting. This 
gives Hicks, Muse effective control over 
approximately 500 radio stations 100 
markets across the U.S. well thirty 
television stations. Hicks reportedly 


FOR CASH FLOW 
THE RADIOMEN ARE 
GOING RUN 
THE BUSINESS” 


commercials the 
guise news talk. 
For $250 per two-and-a- 
half-minute segment, 
you can buy 
interview one 
Washington, D.C.’s 
three business news 
stations. For $1,500, 
you can buy hour. Last June, Smart 
Money magazine warned the “invest- 
ment pros,” the so-called financial 
experts and advisers who buy radio 
time and fill with their own ver- 
sion business news, touting stocks 
and investment services. They blur the 
line between editorial content and 
advertising, between “journalism and 
hucksterism.” 

Radio pioneered narrowcasting 
the strategy concentrating reach- 
ing single segment the audience 
when the FCC deregulated the industry 
1980. Radio stations are longer 
required broadcast news public 
affairs, and many longer do. 
Television has begun follow radio’s 
example, cable and digital enable 
slice the audience without bothering 
interrupt their formats with distract- 
ing newscasts. 

television follows radio’s prece- 
dent, reporting likely the 
first casualty the stations’ insatiable 
pursuit greater cash flow, faster 
growth, and still bigger 
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Anchorman Takes Network ‘Swine’ 


Bill Monroe 


good news about 


Breaking News that this 

novel high-torque read- 

able. 
Short sentences. Elmore Leonard 
dialogue without the blood. gaudy 
cast network insiders from big- 
rich anchorpeople martini-fueled 
corporate execs, slithery agents, 
and obnoxious producers, all 
them running the treadmill 
golden desperation. 

The bad news the bad news 
the big three networks are putting 
out these days too much soft 
stuff, too much Monica, too little 
Capitol Hill, too much violent death 
and not enough nuclear prolifera- 
tion, too many arthritis updates and 
not enough hunger Sudan. And 
too many complex stories chopped 
off thirty seconds keep the 
twenty-something with the remote 
from zapping 
anchorman. Read all about it! 

Trouble is, the attack the net- 
works’ tabloiding the evening 
news hoary old hat, dating least the fifties. And the 
commercial networks, they ever had monopoly jour- 
nalistic sin, long ago lost it. Robin MacNeil PBS fame may 


BREAKING NEWS 
NOVEL ROBERT MACNEIL 
DOUBLEDAY 
320 PAGES. $24.95 


have noticed that his old NewsHour permitting its 
“sponsors” and “underwriters” real chunks time these days 
sell their products. Gene Patterson, the eminent newspaper 
editor, was The Wall Street earlier this summer 
bemoaning recent lacerations newspaper integrity. 

when the aging hero this book, anchorman Grant 
Munro (no relation), undertakes interpose his profes- 
sional body against the onrushing tide journalistic pan- 


Bill Monroe, former newspaperman and moderator 
Meet the Press, the ombudsman for the Stars and Stripes 
military newspapers. 
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dering, the reader immediately 
resigned seeing Mr. Quixote 


mangled page page right into the 

The man handicapped, after all, 

old age (he’s years ancient) 


and emergent jowls. 

discovers the jowls and 
bit puffiness around his eyes 
moment vulnerability. His 
contract for renewal. The net- 
work brass are looking for younger 
viewers. His face giving him 
away Uncle Grant. Should 
have tucked and tightened the 


way the young anchor types 
the arrival the slightest droop? 
His persistent agonizing the 


But goodly number pages, 
Munro puts fearless, not 
reckless, fight, starting right out 
with speech the Radio-Televi- 
sion News Directors Association 
which 
the Gadarene swine: 
“You remember, Christ sent evil spirits into herd pigs, 
and the maddened herd raced over cliff and drowned.” 
Here Grant Munro follows the footsteps Edward 
Murrow, who, while leaving out the “swine” part, said 
about the same thing the same convention forty years 
ago this October. 

Murrow’s rhetoric had visible effect. Neither does 
Munro’s. But Munro has other weapons his side, includ- 
ing muscular journalistic conscience, wife given san- 
ity, and, behind the scenes, the finesse author who 
may thinking movie contract and minimally happy 
ending. result which, the last anchor- 
man eventually salvages the core his personal integrity, 
the core his troubled marriage, and few million dollars 
more his contract renewal. 

Without giving away the basic endgame strategy, how- 
ever, has noted that unsettling element appears 
the final pages. Ken Walden, the top man himself, the 
way-above-the-network corporate boss, invites Grant and 
Winona quiet little four-person dinner, just the 
Munros and the Waldens. 


PATTERSON 
JOURNALISM 
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34th Annual Competition 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists with least 
five years professional experience. 


One-year grants $30,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 


Application deadline: October 1998 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


For applications and further pro- 
gram information, write: 

The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1730 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Suite 850 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 393-5995 
E-mail: apfengel@charm.net 
http://www.aliciapatterson.org 


When science news breaks, 
where can you for 
expert perspectives? 


Headlines 


Linking science current events 


For more info, e-mail <news@nas.edu> 
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This has never happened before. 
What does mean? Will they 
restaurant full Gadarene swine? 
this today’s pot gold the end the 
will put this Good Anchor’s soul back 
into dangerous play? This question, left 
hanging the book fades black, con- 
cerns because the plot now has 
maneuvered the reader firmly onto the 
side Good Journalism and those Good 
People, Grant and Winona. 

The book has lot more going for 
than anchorman agonistics. has enter- 
tainment and gossip about media people, 
real virtual, even dollops nasty 
humor, courtesy the mysterious Holly- 
Lightly First Electronic Black 
Drag Queen Gossip Columnist”), who 
keeps salty Internet chat page going 
with daily scoops from spies who sit 
all the top network news meetings. 

Hollygo calls the networks Beige, 
Taupe, and Bisque, noting their uniform 
blandness. She labels the three network 
anchors Grecian Formula, Lone Ranger, 
and Gregory Peck. “Gregory Peck” 
Grant Munro. But, you’re inclined 
read the book, leave you 
your own possible 
Brokaw, Jennings, and Rather, none 
whom reminds Gregory Peck. 

midable elegant, sexy, 

diamond-hard anchorshrew, 

the magazine heap. 

She has contrived for herself less 

name than Ann reflecting, 
seems, her own self-image. 

The Lady Murrow pure feminine 
demon out Batman and Robin Mac- 
Neil. her interviews she bores with 
“cold blue eyes” and “throaty, tragic 
tones.” She doesn’t mind asking moth- 
for every detail the rape her 
daughter. And holy catbird, Robin, there 
she now leaning into that titan 
broadcasting. She’s overcoming him 
with perfume, low cleavage, and high 
ratings! (If the author had someone 
mind while fashioning this character, 
wouldn’t touch speculation the point 
with witch’s broomstick.) 

Breaking News succeeds inside 
mural the sweaty life the top the 
network news jungle. Despite all the 
reporting over the years anchor 
salaries, for example, took Grant 
Munro shock into full realization 
how much random gallantry 
anchor guy can afford. 


You see, Grant and buddy were 
mountainside when his chum fell 
his death. Then few weeks later Grant 
got feeling sorry for his friend’s widow, 
Teresa, with whom he, Grant, had had 
sort courtesy two-night stand follow- 
ing the accident. And upped and 
sent the lady million dollars. With- 
out his own good wife Winona even know- 
ing mil had disappeared. startling 
glimpse how the other half lives, 
assuming another half anchorpeople. 

But finally the book divides the 
fauna the net news jungle one-sid- 
edly into good (Grant and Winona) and 
evil (almost everyone else) that pro- 
vokes couple subversive thoughts. 

truly venal for networks com- 
pete with each other for higher shares 
mass audience? not, should the 
networks design their news fare with 


novel 
succeeds 
mural the 
sweaty life the 
top the network 
news jungle 


one eye working moms, plumbers, 
and computer jockeys, should they 
fashion exclusively for academics, 
writers, and policy addicts? 

for “news you can use,” gotta tell 
you, caught Peter Jennings recently 
the evening news when was winding 
non-lethal but exasperating problem 
that afflicts millions Americans. Peter 
said cutting down caffeine might 
help. dropped caffeine cold turkey 
the very next day. Hey, works! 
was just the grace God that was- 
tuned that evening some capital- 
journalist trying educate about 
the excesses the 
Afghanistan. God bless you, Peter. 

And now, lest the floor director cut 
his throat with his fingernails, it’s time 
say: Good night, David. Good night, 
Chet. And good night you, too, 
Grant Munro. You slashed the drag- 
right handsomely, and, while the 
beast still undamaged, come rea- 
sonably close loving you money- 
bags, jowls, and all. 
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Raymond Schroth 


news program, Friday night, 
April 24. young woman sits 
looking forlorn and dis- 
home. She locked out her house, 
she says, and calls locksmith save 
her. Minutes later, the truck pulls up, 
the locksmith opens the door, and our 
friend saved. Right? Wrong! The lock- 
smith has been caught the NBC 
investigative team! wasn’t her house! 
Beware: are all danger from care- 
less locksmiths who will let strangers 
into our homes. 

Later that night, the eleven 
news, another NBC News 
“undercover” investigative team cons 
hotel desk clerks into giving them room 
keys with the old left key the 
room” ploy. 


CUSTODIANS CONSCIENCE: 
INVESTIGATIVE JOURNALISM 
AND PUBLIC VIRTUE 


IA 


The theme both reports: You’re 
never safe but thanks NBC inves- 
tigative reporters you will more 
careful. 

fact, these reporters have not real- 
“investigated” anything; they have set 
and embarrassed otherwise decent 
people into making careless mistakes, 
for our entertainment. 

One the several virtues Custodi- 
ans Conscience, study theory and 
practice, and Raising Hell, collection 
interviews, that they rescue the high 
calling investigative journalism from 
its practitioners news. Investiga- 
tive journalists are truly the high priests 
the reporting craft, the custodians 


Raymond Schroth, author The 
American Journey Eric Sevareid and 
press critic for the National Catholic 
Reporter, assistant dean Fordham 
College. 


the public conscience. They call atten- 
tion breakdowns the social system, 
stir our sense outrage, and move 
public officials reform. 

However, because Ettema and Glass- 
are not working journalists but pro- 
fessors nursed the jargon commu- 
nications departments and skilled 
applying the theories philosophers, 
historians, and social scientists the 
cultural raw material newspaper sto- 
ries and clips, the several voices 
their study some beat reporters and 
some pure academics often speak 
different languages. 

What journalists call “pieces,” for 
example, the authors call “texts.” Shoe- 
leather reporters say they get the facts 
out, make the case, and let the public 
decide. The authors say that investiga- 
tive reporters are really making series 
complex moral decisions: they frame 
the material present victims and vil- 
lains, use irony imply critical judg- 
ments, carefully distinguish between 
merely reporting facts (such convey- 
ing what government official has stat- 
press conference), and examin- 
ing issue the point where the 
reporter achieves moral certainty about 
the story and stakes his her integrity 
being true. 

The real meat the book the 
interviews, conducted over ten years, 
with some the best investigators, 
usually winners the Pulitzer Prize 
Alfred duPont-Columbia Universi- 
Award. For example: Don Barlett and 
Jim Steele The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
“The Great Tax Giveaway,” demon- 
strated that the 1986 “tax reform” bill 
was also boon 650 rich and power- 
ful individuals and corporations for 
whom exemptions were written into the 
code. Loretta Tofani, three-part 
series for The Washington Post 1982, 
documented, hair-raising interviews, 
twenty-four male rapes the Prince 
George County Detention Center. Don 
Shelby WCCO-TV Minneapolis 
showed that law enforcement officers 
failed pursue sexual abuse allega- 
tions against prominent citizens, includ- 
ing judge. 

The authors present Barlett and 
Steele’s research, which combines in- 
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depth study documents and inter- 
views, case “situational irony” 
the “reformers” the tax code 
offered promise justice that actual- 
“yielded further injustice.” 
achieve “moral certainty,” Tofani also 
interviewed the jail’s nurses who treat- 
the rape victims and the rapists 
themselves verify the victims’ sto- 
ries. Then she concentrated her 
account those victims who were 
jail for minor offenses, lest readers 
imagine the rapes were somehow fair 
punishment for their crimes. Shelby, 
“morally certain” the teenage boy 
who accused the judge sexual abuse 
could trusted, meticulously ques- 
tioned the boy about the layout and 
decor the judge’s home where the 
acts allegedly took place, then, 
prove the boy had been the scene, 
put the accuser car and told him 
drive him the judge’s home. 


longside the slow-moving 
Custodians Conscience, 
Raising Hell 
refreshingly lite. Three 
junior faculty members Winthrop 
University Rock Hill, South Caroli- 
na, collaborated interview twelve 
investigative journalists. Their mixed- 
dozen includes, among others, Gerald 
Posner, Douglas Frantz, Sydney 
Schanberg, Tim Wiener, and David 
Burnham. 

The editors offer explanation 
their method, don’t say 
viewed whom, why they chose these 
twelve (none whom appear the 
Ettema-Glasser volume), and misspell 
some prominent journalists’ names. 
Nevertheless, they have produced 
odd, delightful, and occasionally inspir- 


RAISING HELL: STRAIGHT 
TALK WITH INVESTIGATIVE 
JOURN 


EDITED 


ing book. (Unfortunately, one told 
them there already 1983 book 
investigative journalism David Weir 
and Dan Noyes with the same title.) 
The teacher-editors seem using 
their subjects fellow instructors, pos- 


Friests 
4 
q 
q 
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ing questions about their backgrounds, 
motivations, writing rules, and moral 
codes that are intended prove and 
elicit character. Most the twelve urge 
stubbornness, healthy skepticism, and 
discipline the willingness sit 
hard chair desk and pore over thou- 
sands documents for the final 
ecstasy coming onto that one fact 
that’s revelation. “That,” says Douglas 


BOOKS 


isn’t nickname. isn’t generic for botulinum 
toxin, and isn’t verb. The final ecstasy 
Purified xin Complex drug that has 
made significant differences many patients’ lives. 
fact that’s 
e 

when you write about therapy, don’t make the 
mistake forgetting the proper way use the BOTOX what 

live for,” says 


BOTOX one reporter 


Frantz, now with The New York Times, 
“is what live for.” Among their role 
models are H.L. Mencken, Hersh, 
Liebling, Upton Sinclair, and Barlett 
and Steele. 

Sydney Schanberg’s chapter, for me, 
the most moving. says was 
drawn the third world, Cambodia, 
where risked his life get out the 


And, BOTOX’ registered trademark Allergan. 


ALLERGAN 


NQUIRY 


THE RASHOMON EFFECT LOVE CANAL 


ALLAN MAZUR 


story the Vietnam-era bombing that 
was the basis for The Killing Fields, 
because the first world “more people 
are capable looking after them- 


selves.” 
the twentieth the New York Times op-ed colum- 
Mazur the circumstances that made this upstate New Yor nist, says, risked not his life but 
neighborhood synonymous with catastrophe and triggered fed- 
risked and lost his job for criticiz- 


“Superfund” legislation clean the nation’s thousands haz- 

ardous waste sites. Borrowing the multi-viewpoint technique the classic 

Japanese film Rashomon, book reveals that there are many—often 
conflicting—versions what occurred Love Canal. Through gripping 

tales, Hazardous Inquiry tells how politics, journalism and epi- 

demiology sometimes mesh, but often clash, when confronting potential 

community disaster. 


ing big Manhattan real estate develop- 

ers and proposed highway project, 

thus bringing his writings into conflict 

with the editorial page. 

columnist for New York Newsday until 

closed, Schanberg continued the same 
crusades. For him, the best journalist 


“An excellent Mazur has contributed significantly 


—DOROTHY NELKIN, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


the “outsider,” the “explorer.” His jour- 


nalism for him “avenue protest 


revealing and disturbing account how the Love Canal along with teaching.” 
; snort end o stick! beautifully written and meticulously 
any profession outside teaching and the 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
800 448 2242 www.hup.harvard.edu 


religious life, demands depth charac- 
ter qualities compassion, truth 


telling, and fearlessness. 
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ASSESSING PUBLIC JOURNALISM 


edited Edmund Lambeth, 
Philip Meyer, and Esther Thorson 
University Missouri Press 

292 pp. $22.95 


those seeking better acquain- 
tance with public, civic, journalism 
imprecisely defined genre that 
seeks innovative ways embrace citi- 
zens’ perspectives issues and stimu- 
late public debate this anthology pro- 
vides illumination. advice start 
the end, with the summary article 
Philip Meyer the University North 
Carolina, which offers ways think 
about public journalism historically and 
philosophically and assesses its effects, 
lack effects, today’s journalism. 
the immediately preceding article, 
Edmund Lambeth discusses equal 
depth the possibilities cultural change 
within journalism that is, whether 
journalism might alter the way 
that journalists define their role soci- 
ety. The earlier part the book has 
good deal gritty graduate-student 
research public-journalism experi- 
ments and statements from advocates 
and opponents. But Meyer and Lambeth 
cut the heart the matter. 


CYBER RIGHTS: DEFENDING FREE 
SPEECH THE DIGITAL AGE 


Mike Godwin 
Times Books 
333 pp. $27.50 


several years the mid-1990s, 
the constitutional future the 
Internet hung the balance: Would 
meriting the full protection the First 
content-restrictive regulation, like 
broadcasting under the Federal Com- 
munications Commission? 

This lively, garrulous account 
activist who was deeply involved 
turning back the threat regulation 
and, least for the time being, securing 
rights free expression online. Mike 
Godwin former journalist and now 
counsel the Electronic Frontier Foun- 
dation, organization devoted guard- 
ing individual rights cyberspace. The 


first half his book informal 
primer the status First Amendment 
law the Internet relating such top- 
ics libel, privacy, and copyright. 
each them thinks that the open, 
democratic nature online discourse 
will solve most problems. The rest the 
book more intense personal chroni- 
cle Godwin’s deep involvement 
what calls the “cyberporn panic” 
the push control Internet content that 
involved dubious research generated 
Carnegie Mellon University, cover 
story Time, and eventual congression- 
passage the Communications 
Decency Amendment the comprehen- 
sive communications legislation 1996. 

Although the Internet 
scorned mainstream journalists 
the source rumor and falsity, Godwin 
points something the reverse, 
Internet community united correct 
mainstream falsification. Ultimately, 
Godwin shows, this strong response laid 
the groundwork for 
enabled the Supreme Court declare 
the “decency” amendment unconstitu- 
tional. was the thick things 
throughout this effort, and his journal 
lets the reader relive the tension and 
uncertainty trying halt media 
stampede before crushed everything 
its path. 


HARRY TRUMAN AND THE 
NEWS MEDIA: CONTENTIOUS 
RELATIONS, BELATED RESPECT 


Franklin Mitchell 
University Missouri Press 
277 pp. $34.95 


ver the years, the University Mis- 
souri Press has offered many mono- 
graphs the state’s only president, 
often titled Truman and [subject goes 
here]. This latecomer rather literal 
account his administration’s encoun- 
ters with wire services, newspapers, 
radio, and the beginnings television, 
padded with chapters men and 
women the press, including for some 
reason Korean war correspondents. 
Somehow, the work fails reflect fully 
the intensity and bitterness the press 
assault Truman, fully bitter that 
the Clinton era the strident cam- 
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paigns depict the administration 
corrupt, ineffectual dealing with 
communism, and as, paradoxically, 
wrongheaded fighting communists 
Korea. Moreover, the promise the 
subtitle not fulfilled; the book devotes 
only seven pages Truman’s decade 
ex-president and says almost nothing 
the “belated respect” that history has 
bestowed him. 


FORGIVE OUR PRESS 
PASSES: SELECTED WORKS 
DANIEL SCHORR 


edited Matthew Passmore and 
Chip Robertson 

University California 

163 pp. $14.95 


Daniel Schorr (and are fortunate 
enough able hear him almost 
every day, still, National Public 
Radio). this collection, mostly his 
speeches, does not always show his work 
best advantage, his genial but acerbic 
appraisal the broadcast journalism 
which has devoted many decades 
nonetheless shines through. This hap- 
pens twentieth-anniversary issue 
publication the Hastings College 
Law, and the editors have tricked out 
Schorr with largely unnecessary foot- 
notes; they have also obtained introduc- 
tions William Schneider and Geoffrey 
Cowan, and prolegomenon William 
Safire (which means about the same 
thing). Chronologically, the items range 
from 1974 article for about the 
Nixon administration’s clumsy effort 
cover FBI check him, the title 
article, dated 1998, which reflects 
being eighty-one. The most interest- 
ing revelation presentation the 
Hillel Jewish Student Center Michigan 
State 1997; remarks that might 
well have worked for The New York 
Times rather than CBS had not been 
barred the temporary freeze 
1953 the hiring Jews foreign 
correspondents, purportedly because 
the paper was short non-Jewish corre- 
spondents cover Arab countries 
case war the Middle East. tells 
this tale, always, without malice. 

James Boylan 


excerpts 


TED’S DEAD HEDS 


FROM THE BOYS ‘98: THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT AND THE ROUGH RIDERS 
DALE WALKER. FORGE BOOKS. 304 

$22.95 


ment that Leon- 
ard Wood would lead 


the First U.S. Volun- 
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teer Cavalry Regi- 
ment, with Theodore 

Roosevelt his second- 
in-command, was made 
April 25, 1898, and the news produced 
few weeks twenty-seven sacks mail 
applications from potential recruits. Most 
the letters were addressed Roosevelt. 

Indeed, newspaper coverage the 
announcement paid only lip service 
Wood and his distinguished record the 
Southwestern Indian campaigns. During 
the time when troops were being formed 
the territories the West and weeks 
before the volunteers were organized 
San Antonio, the ever-inventive press 
devoted countless column inches sug- 
gesting alliterative labels for the regi- 
ment, virtually all them spun off Roo- 
sevelt’s nickname (which disliked): 
“Teddy’s Terrors,” Terriers,” 
“Teddy’s Riotous Rounders,” “Teddy’s 
Cowboy Contingent,” “Teddy’s Texas 
Tarantulas” and “Teddy’s Gilded Gang,” 
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Getting information your top priority. the latter apparently reference the 
ber wealthy New England sports- 

men and Harvard friends who announced 


Components, Business Electronics, Domestic Rough Riders.” This perfect word-pair- 


their intention joining the regiment. 
We've just made easier access news “Wood’s Wild Westerners” cropped 

and information from Philips Electronics but didn’t catch on. 

April 21, the Tucson Star 

the U.S. Call one number reach Philips’ inadvertently landed the magic name, 

uoting Governor Myron refer- 

representatives from Consumer Electronics, 

ence “Colonel Brodie’s regiment 

q 


ing, used Roosevelt himself 
“harum-scarum rough riders the 
Medical Systems, and Semiconductors. West” his correspondence from 
the Black Hills 1886, perhaps derived 

from the garish posters advertising the 
“Congress Rough Riders” Buffalo 
your one stop information source. Bill Cody’s Wild West Show. any 

event, “Rough Riders” and more often 

Rough Riders,” was the 


name that stuck. 
PHILIPS Walker the author, most recently, 


Appliances and Personal Care, Lighting, 


The Philips News Bureau toll-free number 


Philips Electronics North America Legends and Lies: Great Mysteries 
Philips Electronics North America make things the American West. 
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ALERTING THE WORLD THE NATURE THE BEAST 


FROM EXPLAINING HITLER: THE 
SEARCH FOR THE ORIGINS HIS 
EVIL, RON ROSENBAUM. RANDOM 
HOUSE. 448 PP. $30 


itler’s party called the Poison 

Kitchen. That was the preferred 
epithet for his newspaper nemesis, the 
persistent poisoned thorn his side, the 
Munich Post. The 
between Hitler and the courageous 
reporters and editors the Post one 
the great unreported dramas the his- 
tory journalism and long-erased 
opening chapter the chronology 
attempts explain Adolf Hitler. 

The Munich Post journalists were the 
first focus sustained critical attention 
Hitler, from the very first moment 
this strange specter emerged from the 
beer-hall back rooms take the 
streets Munich the early 1920s. 
They were the first tangle with him, 
the first ridicule him, the first inves- 
tigate him, the first expose the seamy 
underside his party, the murderous 
criminal behavior masked its preten- 
sions being political movement. 
They were the first attempt alert 
the world the nature the rough 
beast slouching toward Berlin. 


But the drama their struggle has 
largely been lost history. The exposés 
they published are remembered, all, 
only obscure footnotes; the names 
those who risked their lives report 
and publish those exposés rarely appear 
even there. Their full story has never 
really been told, even Germany, 
perhaps especially Germany, where 
it’s more comforting for the national self- 
image believe that nobody really knew 
who Hitler was until was too late, until 
after 1933, when had too much power 
(so it’s said) for anyone resist. 

But the writers the Munich Post 


knew, and they published the truth for 
those who cared see it. While their 
opposition Hitler grew initially out 
ideology (the Post was founded and spon- 
sored the Bavarian Social Democratic 
party), their struggle with Hitler became 
extremely personal. They came know 
Hitler way few others have known 
him; they knew him and his circle inti- 
mate enemies, grappling close range 
with them the streets, the court- 
rooms, the beer halls, attacking Hitler 
with combination Washington Post-like 
investigative zeal and New York Post-like 
tabloid glee and peculiar streetwise, 
wised-up Munich Post edge all their own. 

Their duel with Hitler lasted dozen 
years and produced some the 
sharpest, most penetrating insights into 
his character, his mind and method, then 
since. Much their work has been 
forgotten, but not much has been sur- 
passed. And, the name Poison 
Kitchen suggests, they succeeded get- 
ting under Hitler skin 

March 1933, the Nazis turned 
the Munich Post offices over 
squad 


Rosenbaum writes for The New York 
Times Magazine, The New York 
Observer, and Esquire. teaches 
course literary journalism Colum- 


bia’s Graduate School Journalism. 


‘OH, MR. NEWHOUSE.’ ‘OH, MR. SHAWN.’ 


FROM HERE BUT NOT HERE: LIFE WITH WILLIAM 
SHAWN AND THE NEW 
LILLIAN ROSS. RANDOM HOUSE. 240 PP. $25 
forty-eight years, from the time 
Bill became managing editor Sep- 
tember 1929, until February 13, 1987, the 
day left the magazine, accumulated 
his mind set what called “prin- 
The New Yorker. called them 
“our principles.” They were really 
his principles. 
After Mr. Newhouse fired him, 
Bill wanted much explain 
the “principles” the owner. 
that could explain what 
guided “demographics,” 
then Mr. Newhouse would 
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understand and act accordingly. Bill was very hopeful when 
Mr. Newhouse agreed meet with him. really believed 
had try tell Mr. Newhouse the truth about what makes 
magazine great. order fell free his responsibility for the 
lives all the people involved with the magazine, well the 
life the magazine itself, truly believed, had explain 
how The New Yorker might survive. couldn’t abandon the 
magazine before had done everything his power help 
keep going. Then, and only then, could free it. 

Aimost anyone hearing about Bill’s eagerness would assume 
that what was his mind was the hope that Mr. Newhouse 
would change his mind about the firing, but this was not what 
was thinking about. the day Bill’s appointment, dropped 
him off, the Carlyle, four o’clock the afternoon, 
favorite time day. five o’clock Bill joined home, look- 
ing crestfallen. “He was very impatient with me,” Bill told me. “He 
really didn’t want hear what was eager tell him, espe- 
cially” Bill gave self-deprecating laugh “the part about 
demographics. likes demographics.” 


Ross, staff writer The New Yorker from 1945 until 1987 who 
returned the magazine 1993, the author eleven books. 
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PURCHASE ONLINE AND YOU'LL 


Revenge 


Ellen Alderman 


iewers watching Dateline NBCs 
two-part series April and 


26, 1995 must have wondered 


what earth trucker Peter 
Kennedy was thinking when agreed 
the show. Senior correspondent 
Fred Francis accompanied Kennedy 
coast-to-coast run from California 
Maine. There was Kennedy driving for 
days without the rest required feder- 
law. There was Kennedy falsifying his 
log book, “lie book” called it, 
mislead federal inspectors. And there 
was Francis announcing that Kennedy 
had tested positive for marijuana and 
amphetamines. All this paired with 
interviews with members PATT 
(Parents Against Tired Truckers) whose 
children were killed truckers alleged- 
driving without enough sleep. Said 
Francis: “American highways are 
trucker’s killing field.” 

Kennedy and his boss, Raymond 
Veilleux, owner Classic Carriers 
Waterville, Maine, who also appeared 
the program, seemed have volun- 
teered destroy their careers before 
nationwide audience. Why? 

Kennedy and Veilleux’s answer: NBC 


tricked them. Or, legal parlance, 
agents NBC made false representa- 
tions material fact order induce 
the truckers participate the pro- 
gram. July federal jury Bangor, 
Maine, agreed and hit NBC with 
$525,000 verdict for misrepresentation, 
among other claims. 

Coming the media’s summer 
self-destruction, the Dateline case has, 
wrongly, been lumped together with 
embarrassments The Boston Globe, 
The New Republic, and elsewhere. 
fact, the lesser-known case from Maine 


Ellen Alderman attorney and co-author, 
with Caroline Kennedy, The Right Privacy. 


has more serious implications than 
those high-profile misdeeds. Contrary 
popular opinion, most journalists easily 
make through entire careers without 
falsifying back-up documents con- 
cocting sources out thin air. 

But every single reporter has con- 
vince someone talk. 

The Dateline case reminder that 
matter how high-stakes high-tech 
the business becomes, journalism 
rooted the most basic human interac- 
tion getting someone open up, 
often someone the reporter suspects 
will turn out look bad, even criminal. 
But when does getting someone open 
become manipulative and mislead- 
ing? When does reporter expose her- 
self, and her employer, claim mis- 
representation? 

the Dateline case, Kennedy and 
Veilleux say they were approached 
Alan Handel, free-lance producer work- 
ing for Dateline, and Tracey Vail, 
associate producer with the program. 
Kennedy and Veilleux claim that they 
flatly refused the show includ- 
PATT and that they received several 
assurances would not. The truckers 
say that the producers repeatedly 
assured them that the program would 
“pro-trucking,” showing the “positive 
side” the industry counteract the 
negative publicity from PATT. Kennedy 
also claims the producers consistently 
“flattered” him, telling him how highly 
others had spoken his reputation for 
safety while discussing awards Kennedy 
had won the industry. The NBC 
defendants say they did discuss 
Kennedy’s driving record and awards, 
but vehemently deny they promised any- 
thing other than “accurate” program. 

most such cases, with actual 
recording these conversations, the 
issue comes down whom you believe. 
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Source 


Maine, nine men and women 
believed Kennedy and Veilleux, and 
found NBC guilty misrepresentation. 

From there seems that the rest 
NBC’s defense fell like house cards. 
The verdict against the network and 
producers was sweeping. The plaintiffs 
won every claim: 

Defamation and False Light. NBC 
said everything that went the air was 
true. The plaintiffs said was taken out 
context and distorted. For example, 
Kennedy said was trying show that 
the federal regulations were unrealistic 
and that could get enough sleep 
drive safely taking naps, which were 
not recognized under the law. 

Invasion Privacy. Kennedy said the 
drug-test results were off the record. 
NBC said they were not. 

Infliction Emotional Distress for 
Kennedy and Veilleux, and even 
Veilleux’s wife, who came for $50,000, 
for “loss consortium.” 

the truckers shouldn’t have 
believed the NBC producers face-to- 
face, the jury seemed saying, why 
should anyone believe them when they 
are the air, open court? 

NBC deciding whether appeal. 
But whatever the ultimate outcome, the 
Dateline case has given life claim 
that until now had little success against 
journalists. reporter who causes finan- 
cial harm making false promise 
for example, that story will favor- 
able that something will not 
included may setting himself 
for lawsuit. 

Over and over the wake the 
scandals, recent journalists have 
declared earnestly, “All have the 
public trust what publish put 
the air.” fact, equally fundamental 
trust formed long before story ever 
sees the light day. 
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America’s ‘Untrained, 


Uneducated’ Workforce. 


Gimme break! I’m sick and 


tired reading the complaints 
corporate executives who 
whine that the biggest prob- 
lem they face the lack 
skilled workers. 


every craft and trade, busi- 
ness can find the best trained 
and educated workers the 
world simply giving the job 
union contractors. 


Over the years, union/man- 
agement partnership has resulted 
constant flow superbly 
trained workers. 


Our union good example. 
not only train new workers, 
but offer training programs 
update the skills older work- 
ers state-of-the-art tech- 
niques. 


Last year $90 million—not 
penny from the Federal 
Government—was spent 
training programs that turned 
out thousands the best edu- 
cated and qualified plumbers, 
pipefitters and sprinklerfitters 
the industry. 


Reporters should take closer 
look those business executives 
who blame all their troubles 
unskilled workers. And share- 
holders might question the CEO 
excuse that cost overruns were 
‘unavoidable’ because the contrac- 
tor get skilled workers! 


Getting the job done right—on 
time and budget—requires 
trained craftspeople who take 
pride their work. And that 
means 


you want hear more about 
how work with industry 
train America’s most competent 
workers, give call. You may 
surprised the high-tech 
capabilities 
today’s pipe 
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Merrill Lynch 


that 


Merrill Lynch, recognize that commitment 
diversity just good citizenship. good 


business. Because 


supplier: is thi common-ground of tod rs o 


marketplace Soin accord with our long-standing 


principle Respect for the Indi¥idual, seek recruit 


é workforce that reflects the diversity of the world in 


wwe 


which business. And the standard-setter for 
diversity the securities industry, understand that 
inclusion in the marketplace is the key to economic 
growth and opportunity for miunorities and women. 
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